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Do you know the answers to these questions ? 


Why don’t priests or nuns marry? 
Why don’t Catholics attend non-Catholic services? 
Do Catholics owe civil or political allegiance to the Pope? 


All Catholics should know the answers to these questions . . . not only 
for themselves but also to be able to help inquiring non-Catholics. 


Through personal discussions and surveys during the past eight 
years with hundreds of priests, Father O’Brien of Notre Dame has been 
able to determine the 25 questions most often asked by non-Catholics. 
Father O’Brien has fully answered these 25 questions in this new book 
published by Our Sunday Visitor entitled 


20 QUESTIONS 
NON-CATHOLICS ASK 


25 QUESTIONS NON-CATHOLICS ASK de- 
serves a place in every Catholic home. Here 
is a wealth of information at your fingertips. 
It is also a wonderful book to give or loan to 
any non-Catholic friends who express an in- 
terest in our faith. The author has the knack 
of explaining our beliefs to non-Catholics with 
tact and sincerity. 


This brand new book contains 96 pages. The 
cover is printed in color on white enamel stock. It is attractive and 
durable. 


The cost is only 50c per copy (including postage). The cost drops 
to 40c per copy, if you order five or more. Charge orders for less 
than five copies cannot be accepted. 


Order from: 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Inc. 


Book Department, Huntington, Indiana 
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On a Summer 


Afternoon in June | 


“Are we dead yet, Mommy? Are we 
dead yet?” Kaye sobbed 


Condensed from The Christian Family 


Frances Cooper Thompson 


amr had a_portentous 
feeling to it the afternoon 
of June 20, 1957. People 

remarked about it as they finished 

their supper coffee and prepared 
for the evening. 

“Funny looking clouds,” many 
said as they idly scanned the sky 
on their way to a baseball game 
or to an early movie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Davenport 
and their two children, Kathleen 
and baby Jon, were packing up 
after a picnic in the park. “I don’t 
like the looks of that sky,” Jerry 
said as he hustled his family into 
the car and headed north. “Some- 


thing’s going to happen.” 

I had finished up the evening 
dishes and could hear the children 
watching “Badge 714” in the other 
room. Suddenly the picture went 
off the screen. The anxious voice 
of an announcer broke into the 
momentary silence. 

“We have a special announce- 
ment. There is a tornado approach- 
ing the city from the west. We ad- 
vise everyone to go to your base- 
ments. Go to your basements! It 
is moving towards the city.” 

West of the city, population 
40,000, out in the low cost housing 
area of Golden Ridge, few had 


2 The Christian Family (September, ’58), Divine Word 
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ON A SUMMER AFTERNOON IN JUNE 3 


basements. Mercedes Munson, 
hearing the announcement in the 
tavern where she waited table, 
dialed home to check on her seven 
children. She knew her oldest son, 
Leroy, was not at home. The line 
was busy. 

Tornado warnings were not too 
unusual in North Dakota. We had 
little reason to fear this one would 
be any different from the others 
that never materialized. 

“It seems kind of silly, but I sup- 
pose we'd better go downstairs,” 
my husband said reluctantly. 

“What’s a tornado, Mother? 
What's a tornado?” our six-year-old 
Kaye asked curiously. 

“It can’t be very close or they 
wouldn’t keep the show on,” the 
boys grumbled as Jack Webb con- 
tinued his terse interrogation on 
“Badge 714.” 

By the time we had gotten our- 


selves comfortably settled in a far 
corner of the basement, the sky 
had become black. 

“Maybe it’s really going to come 
this time,” one of the boys said 
nervously. A low rumble, like the 
sound of a freight train, announced 
its approach. It grew fiercely loud- 
er over our heads. The pressure of 
the air made it hard to breathe. 
There was a tearing sound, as if 
the earth was giving way around 
us, followed by a crack of titanic 
thunder. 

Outside our window in the gray 
light we could see the legs of a 
table suspended crazily in the air. 
With a sudden frightening crack, 
all the windows in the room splin- 
tered at once. The clothes dryer 
rose into the air and twirled around 
like a helicopter. Above our heads 
there was a thunderous ro 
and cracking and whishing soun 
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After a brief time all was silent. 

“Are we dead yet, Mommy? Are 
we dead yet?” Kaye sobbed. 

Miraculously, we were unhurt. 
No one said anything as we picked 
our way up the stairs. We were 
faced with a shambles. Branches 
of trees, tar paper from roofs, 
somebody's nylons, mud and tar 
covered our newly redecorated 
rooms. The house was lashed and 
littered with debris from one end 
of it to the other. A large elm from 
the boulevard blocked the front 
door. The north side of the roof 
was gone. The chimney had caved 
in the ceiling. Our large garage 
was flattened to a pile of rubble. 

In spite of the beating it took, 
our house was still intact, which 
was more than those around us 
could say. Across the street walls 
were scissored right off the houses. 
Behind us the new Catholic High 
School was gutted. On the other 
side, across the street, the new 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church was 
a shambles of brick and twisted 
girders. The Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy a few doors away was battle- 
scarred beyond repair by the 
venemous force of the tornado. It 
looked as if a bomb had been 
dropped in our area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Davenport 
and their two children had seen 
the fierce-looking cloud that dip- 
ped low over the city. It seemed 
to be moving towards them. In a 
frantic effort to escape it, they 
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abandoned their car and started to- _ 


January 


run across the open stretch of the 
El Zagel Park Bowl. Mrs. Daven- 
port was carrying seven-months- 
old Jon. As the tornado came upon 
them she threw the baby to the 
ground and wrapped him in the 
folds of her skirt. A freakish suc- 
tion of air caught the baby and 
carried him out of her arms. She 
was left bruised and beaten, cry- 
ing hysterically for her lost baby. 

Mercedes Munson had finally 
gotten the line and was anxiously 
talking to her daughter. “Get the 
kids inside,” she ordered. “I'll be 
home as soon as I can get there.” 
The children had been watching 
the funny-looking cloud outside. 
They waved good-by as their 
neighbor took off in the car with 
her children to get away from it. 
They had refused her offer to go 
with them. 

“We'll wait for Mama,” they 
said confidently. 

Mercedes anxiously repeated her 
orders to her daughter. “Phyllis, 
do you hear? I said I'd be home 
as soon as I can get there. Get the 

“Mama, it’s coming closer .. . 
Mama... Mama... It’s hitting 
us...” The line became silent. 

Six of the Gerard Munson’s 
seven children died in the next 
few moments. 

When the final toll was taken, 
there were 11 dead, over 100 in- 
jured and 1,500 were left homeless. 
The damage was estimated at 20 
million. dollars. President Eisen- 


1959 
hower declared Fargo a disaster 


area. 

After the first shock, the men 
and women who comprise the ma- 
chinery of the Fargo police and 
fire departments and the Red 
Cross went into action.. They 
swung a cordon around much of 
the ravaged area. Broken sewers 
flooded the streets. Live wires 
made any movement a_ potential 
death trap. Cars were scattered 
like broken toys along the front 
yards. One caught fire in a tree. 

People came out of their cellars 
dazed and helpless as they stood 
among the debris that a few mo- 
ments before had been their well- 
ordered homes. There were no 
dramatics. Few wailed, “Why did 
it happen to me!” Everyone skip- 
ped the obvious comments as they 
picked their way through the 
blackened night to check on their 
neighbors. They got right to the 
heart of things: “Are you folks all 
right?” 

Ambulance sirens _shrieked 
through the night as the: injured 


were given emergency treatment. 


Radio and TV stations called for 


blood donors. Parents were noti- 
fied that their children had found 
shelter. An announcement that 
brought a moment of joy to the 
stunned listening audience was 
the report that little Jon Daven- 
port had been found in a ditch by 
a rescue worker. He was suffering 
from a concussion. Many breathed 
a prayer of thanksgiving when the 
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MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent have 

new bout child 
training. all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
_ later in life, write to- 

The book is free; no 
Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
1321, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


DEPT. 


Name 


Address 
City 
State 


tired announcer declared, “The 
doctors say he will recover.” 

Soup kitchens were set up as the 
Red Cross swung into action. The 
Air National Guard took over the 
regulation of traffic in the tornado 
area as the congestion from sight- 
seers all but halted any movement. 
Men from Air Force Radar Base 
90 miles away rolled into town in 
uniform two hours after the dis- 
aster. 

By dawn of the next morning 
saws were clearing trees from 
houses and opening up streets that 
were barricaded by broken trees. 
People streamed into the stricken 
city from all the surrounding areas 
with trucks and heavy equipment. 
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Some who were roofless waited 
for trucks to move the salvaged 
pieces of their furniture the next 
day. The relentless downpour 
which continued through the next 
24 hours was as damaging and as 
demoralizing as the tornado itself. 

Perhaps at no other time have 
the words “Thank God” been said 
more reverently and more often by 
the people of Fargo than when 
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they surveyed their wounded city. 
That only 11 people were killed in 
spite of ‘the holocaust of flying 
glass and falling debris was con- 


sidered a miracle. They felt that 


God had spared them, teaching 
them a lesson in humility, in 
brotherly love and reducing to a 
basic understanding that which is 
dearest in life — the health and 
safety of our loved ones. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


Nothing curbs a child’s appetite like forcing him to sit down 


at the dinnertable. 


When it comes to spanking a child it is best to use a book 
without bothering to read it to decide whether you should or not. 
* 


When a child takes no for an answer it may be that he’s 


already two yeses ahead of you. 


* 


The next great invention of the American scene is going to 
be a bottle with a 


Middle age has arrived om a man’s idea of pitching into 
something is to draw up a eal heside a TV set. 


Most children are too ian to prove they’re the geniuses their 


parents claim them to be. 


* 


A man who has heen married a few years always can surprise 
his wife by holding her coat for her when she wants to put it on. 


She has learned to put her life into perspective 


by putting her family ahead of her career 


Rosalind Russell: 


THE DISCIPLINED MADCAP 


Wuen RosaLinp 
Russell was a 
fledgling actress 
on the stage, a 
critic viewed her 


ance, grimaced, 

= and wrote: “Miss 
Russell deserves some sort of 
prize—a gag, perhaps?” 

Today, the only person who 
agrees with the critic is—Roz Rus- 
sell. “I’m the biggest gabber I 
know,” she says. “Talk, talk, talk 
... that’s me.” 

She’s not exaggerating. She 
could talk the wrought iron rail 
ings off her Hollywood mansion. 
But no one who knows her would 
try to silence what a friend once 
called the greatest thing since 
laughing gas. When Roz is not 
bubbling on, she’s galloping 


By Ray Kerrison 


through life at a clip and vitality 
she has no right to considering 
her 50 years. 

At an age when many people 
have lost their spark and are look- 
ing for a leisurely retirement niche, 
the wonderful wizard that’s Roz 
dropped 20 pounds rushing up and 
down stairs, lunging up cliffs, col- 
lecting a thousand bruises and 
changing costumes as often as 40 
times daily for 15 months as 
“Auntie Mame” on Broadway. 

Now she has finished the film 
version of the play, the greatest 
hit of her long, breathless, award- 
studded career. 

Irene Dunne, star and friend of 
Roz for 20 years, declared: “To 
enjoy such success at such an age 
makes Roz a phenomenon. She is 
the most remarkable woman I 


know.” 
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When she is not exuberantly 
bounding around a stage or set, 
Roz may be found raising money 
for a cause, working for charity, 
writing, cheering the sick, garden- 
ing, designing her own clothes, 
swimming, playing poker—or rais- 
ing whoopee at a party. 

For this reason, there has been a 
tendency in the past to tag Roz 
a wacky, real-life Auntie Mame for 
whom life is just one big banquet; 
a madcap, even if a tremendously 
enjoyable and entertaining one. 

The label is only partially cor- 
rect. Rosalind Russell has another 
side, seldom shown to the public. 
In this, she emerges as a serious 
woman, a strict mother, deeply re- 
ligious and, surprisingly, some- 
thing of a worrier. 

Although her awards take five 
type-written pages to spell out; al- 
though she is a millionairess and 
a star of enduring magnetism, it is 
significant that she considers a 
serious illness the most important 
thing that has happened in her 
life. 

It happened one morning 15 
years ago when she stepped out 
of bed. Suddenly the room swam 
and she collapsed in a heap. Her 
doctor told her she had an over- 
active thyroid and she was put 
to bed for three weeks. (The ill- 
ness lingered for six years.) 

“That’s when I began to think 
a lot,” she says. “As I lay helpless, 
I knew I would have to overhaul 
my life. 
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“Till then I had swept along 
without stopping to think about 
anything. I had lived in a never- 
never land—part climate, part bank 
account, part self. Since then, I 
have grasped every lull to medi- 
tate, to look my life full in the 
face.” 

Roz learned to put her life into 
perspective, by putting her family 
ahead of her career, to devote 
more time to her son. Without a 
second thought, she turned down 
a three million dollar movie con- 
tract so she could be with her fam- 
ily. Today, she will unhesitatingly 
forego a professionally important 
engagement so she can attend a 
function that involves her son 
Lance, 15. 

But this does not make her a 
doting mother. She is a_ strict 
disciplinarian with her only child. 
When Lance was three, the blue- 
eyed youngster once dropped a 
sweater. Told to pick it up, Lance 
replied airily: “Oh, the maid will 
pick it up.” Lance eventually pick- 
ed it up—and a sore bottom into 
the bargain. 

Although Roz and her husband, 
successful film and Broadway pro- 
ducer Frederick Brisson, are fabu- 
lously wealthy, Lance has to go 
out and earn his own money if he 
wants any luxury. 

Lance decided two years ago he 
would like a car for his 16th birth- 
day. He asked Roz if he could 
have it. “Of.course you can, dear,” 
said his mother. “But I will never 
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buy you one. You will have to pay 
for it yourself.” 

Since then Lance Brisson, son 
of two of the theater’s brightest 
luminaries, has sold newspapers on 
the streets of Beverly Hills, Calif., 
between school classes. 

“He’s made a very good fist of 

it, too,” says Roz. 
_ Since he was old enough, Lance 
has spent at least one full day at 
studios watching Roz work in ev- 
ery film she has made. 

“It was my way of making sure 
Lance didn’t grow up with any 
big ideas about the business I 
was in,” says Roz. “I wanted to 
show him that there is no glamor 
in making films; just hard work.” 

Her philosophy in bringing up 
children may be summed up in 
one word: discipline. “I have seen 
so many children spoiled, even 
ruined, by giving them a com- 
pletely free rein,” she says. “We 
shouldn’t put them in a sstrait- 
jacket, but they must learn self- 
control.” 

When Roz was a youngster, her 
father, a stickler for discipline, told 
his seven children it was their 
duty to support charities and have 
Masses said for the dead and other 
intentions. The money, he said, 
was to come from their piggy- 
banks. Roz decided she would de- 
vote her prodigious energies to 
crippled children. Since then, she 
has worked for more than three 
dozen Catholic and secular chari- 
ties. 


- And worked she has. She re- 
fuses to lend her name to any 
charity unless she actually goes 
out and does spade work for it. 
But handicapped children, who 
easily move her to tears, are her 
first love. She will never turn 
down a request to visit a children’s 
hospital. 

Roz, in turn, has passed on her 
upbringing to Lance. Each month 
he gives a part of his small allow- 
ance to various charities and fre- 
quently has Masses said for his 
intentions. 

Roz’s faith looms large in her 
life. She admits she never could 
have trodden the crazy Hollywood 
treadmill without it to steer her 
free of its traps and illusions. She 
is a devout and constant client of 
Our Lady. “If only people knew 
the power of prayer,” she says. 
“T’ve long lost count of the num- 
ber of things I’ve prayed for—and 
received.” 

When Roz accepted the role of 
“Auntie Mame” she insisted on a 
clause in her contract that was un- 
heard of along Broadway. It was 
that the show should close during 
Holy Week. She felt that working 
in the farce was hardly compatible 
with the most solemn week in the 
year. 

The greatest cross she has had 
to bear is that she has not been 
able to have more children. Typi- 
cally, she says: with resignation: 
“It must be God’s will, so we 
must bear it.” 
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Rosalind Russell's life is 4 saga 
of success, even outside the thea- 
ter. She has won practically every 
Broadway award worth winning 
and four Academy Award nomina- 
tions. She has had articles pub- 
lished in many of America’s lead- 
ing magazines and co-authored the 
script for the movie “The Un- 
guarded Moment,” a story of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

She is an expert gardener and 
has made the “America’s Ten Best- 
Dressed Women” list twice. A Los 
Angeles newspaper once named 
her “Woman of the Year,” and she 
has a flock of awards for such 
things as her outstanding example 
and influence on marriage and 
home life, her speech, and her por- 
trayal of the businesswoman on the 
screen. 

Surveying Roz’s_ spectacular 
achievements, her sister Mary Jane 
commented good-naturedly: e 
makes us sick. She seems to have 
more talent and energy than the 
rest of us combined.” 

Roz herself attributes her suo- 
cess to three factors—self disci- 
pline, good health, and boundless, 
God-given energy. 

No mention of talent. “Talent?” 
she asks spiritedly. “Bosh. Talent 
is a secondary consideration. I’ve 
seen a lot of people go to Holly- 
wood loaded with talent, anly to 
flop later. They thought they 
could coast through without work 
and self-control. They were badly 
mistaken. On the otlier hand, I’ve 
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seen many Stars with only average 
talent last the distance by sheer 
hard work.” 

Roz says success demands sacri- 
fices. It also demands drive and 
determination and confidence in 
one’s ability. 

The star's attitude to work was 
fashioned partly by an _ incident 
that happened when she was a 
stringy 13-year-old. Roz, an ac- 
complished diver at the time, had 
reached the finals in a contest in 
her hometown of Waterbury, 
Conn. Her opposition was a trim 
18-year-old girl. 

Roz climbed the board: and 
steod poised before the big crowd. 
She was about to take a jack-knife 
when a button holding one bathing 
costume strap popped off. 

Embarrassed and annoyed, Roz 
gave up, jumped in feet first, and 
swam to a little boat anchored out 
in the bay. As she hauled herself 
out of the water, she saw a pair 
of brown and white shoes under 
her nose. A voice boomed out: 
“Rosalind, you are going to have 
to learn that a winner never — 
and a quitter never wins.” 

It was her father. 

Today, whenever Roz gets die 
“quitting feeling,” a pair of brown 
and white shoes flash into. her 
mind—and she drives on. 

Her father, a prosperous, hard- 
working lawyer, moulded many of 
her life values, including: money. 
She.was 19.when he died. He left 
an estate of $500,000 with an in- 
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_junction in his will that his chil- 
-dren could have as much educa- 
tion as they wanted—but once 
graduated they would get no 
money for three years. 

“It was a wonderful will,” says 
Roz. “My father was a self-made 
man. He didn’t want us to sit 
around, sip martinis, play bridge 
and wait for husbands. He want- 
ed us to get cracking.” 

She set out to become an actress 

and the rest is history. 
: Roz, early in her career, was 
spotted by two producer-partners 
who offered her a role in summer 
stock. One offered her $40 a 
week. She cornered the other and 
talked him into giving her $150 a 
week. 

Through the depression, she 
played a cut-rate circuit for $45 
a week. She was able to more 
than double her salary by playing 
better pinochle than the producer 
while riding trains round the 
country. 

When a film agent caught up 
with her, he offered her $300 a 
week to go to Hollywood for a 
screen test. Before Roz was 
through talking, he had upped the 
salary to $750. 

Dissatisfied with a seven-year 
contract she had signed with Uni- 
versal Pictures—her first studio— 
Roz wanted out. She wasn’t get- 
ting any work and she heard 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer might be 
interested: in her. She also heard 
that the top man at Universal liked 
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beautiful women. “Tl fix him,” 
she said. 

She donned a hideous red-and- 
white dress, coated her neck with 
petroleum jelly, messed her make- 
up, walked like a duck and spoke 
in a nasal whine. 

It took the manager 10 minutes 
to fire her. Two hours later she 
had signed with MGM for $1,000 
a week. 

When director George Cukor 
wanted a razor-tongued comedi- 
enne for his film “The Women,” 
Roz applied for the part. She 
wanted the role badly, but Cukor 
thought she was too elegant, too 
dignified. Roz, with typical imagi- 
nation, culled one scene from the 
seript, acted it in six different 
ways—and won the part. | 

The film triggered three nota- 
ble events in her life. It estab- 
lished her as a star, an idol of 
businesswomen, and won her a 
husband. 

In 1939, Danish-born theatrical 
agent Frederick Brisson was cross- 
ing the Atlantic. His deck chair 
was placed just outside the lounge 
where “The Women” was being 
played throughout the voyage. 

“Finally, I went to see it. I saw 
every performance until we dock- 
ed in New York. By then, I liked 
it. I particularly liked Rosalind.” 

Later, in Hollywood, Brisson in- 
duced their mutual friend Cary 
Grant to introduce him to Roz. 
Roz immediately dubbed him “dull 
and uninteresting.” He asked for 
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dates a dozen times. She turned 
him down a dozen times. They 
duelled verbally on every subject 
under the sun. Finally, Roz gave 
in and went out with him. After 
18 months of sparring, they mar- 
ried. 

The union has been one of the 
prides of Hollywood. After 16 
years of marriage, they still some- 
times spar, but Roz says they have 
never once had a fight. Says Roz: 
“Freddie has the disposition of an 
angel. How can you fight with 
someone who won't?” 


During her long run in “Auntie 
Mame” on Broadway, Brisson call- 
ed at ‘the theater every night at 
11:45 to take her home to their 
hotel suite. “Many times,” says 
Roz, “Freddie walked out of a 
very important engagement just to 
take me home. Both of us have, at 
all times, put our marriage and 
family life before our individual 
careers.” 

That’s Rosalind Russell’s formu- 
la for life. She has stuck to it and 
it has made her “the happiest 


woman under God’s sun.” 


“In the budget is TV ‘Food’ 
or ‘Entertainment’ ?” 
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Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 


Helen L. Renshaw 


ARENTS ARE two grown-ups 
who are permitted to live 
in a house with several 


children, one cat, one pup, one: 


hamster, three goldfish, and, in 
the summer, one toad. 

Parents come in assorted sizés 
. . small, medium and ‘large. 
Some are poor and some are rich 
but mostly they are just in-be- 
tween. They come with lots of 
hair, hair that is thin on top or 
no hair at all. 

Parents can cause joy, irritation, 


grief, comfort and lots of real gen- 
uine fun. Parents like quiet, neat- 
ness, punctuality, careful spenders, 
books, music, simple food, church, 
hardworking children, obedience, 
buttons that don’t pop off, lots of 
consideration and a smattering of 
respect. 

Once persons become parents, 
they no longer collect bugs or tops 
or marbles or oddly shaped stones 
or party napkins or pressed flow- 
ers. They seldom keep a diary or 
secret packs of ribbon-tied letters. 
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They do collect bills and fuses and 
spare light bulbs and broken china 
and shopping lists. ‘They keep a 
budget and an album of children’s 
pictures, and they are rabid movie- 
takers of first steps and birthdays 
and graduations. 

These two people are happiest 
when children are not quarreling, 
dogs are not yipping, faucets are 
not‘ dripping, when the house is 
warm and no one is late coming to 
the table. Parents are the maddest 
when mud tracks in, ink gets spill- 
ed and money is lost out of pocket- 
holes. 

Parents are the ones who get 
children up on time, referee spats, 
settle quarrels, wipe drippy noses. 
They tell the milk man to come 
and the paper boy not to break off 
the snapdragons. 

They like everything shiny: 
shiny floors, shiny silver, shiny 
faces and shiny smiles. 

They are the world’s greatest 
champions of the little guy, and 
they get red-faced furious over 
foul play. They keep children pre- 
sentable, mannerly and get them 
off in time. They buy bubble 
gum under protest, candy canes for 
Christmas and spinach everyday. 

Parents are for finding Jost ten- 
nis shoes, misplaced belts and 
rolled-away balls, but when five 
brand new kittens get lost they 
can’t find a single one. 

For some reason, parents are 
mind readors. They can tell a 
whopper from the truth, a bribe 
from a gift, » duty kiss from a 


loving. one, a cry of pain lies a 
tantrum. 

Parents like gifts, especially 
those that are wrapped, and they 
treasure most a thing somebody 
has made, even though they have 
to be told what it is. 

When awake they are good lis- 
teners to dreams, hopes, fancies 
and fears, but smart alecs are like- 


‘ly to get their faces lightly smack- 
ed. 


Parents guide the troops: then 
run to the rear to give a prod. 

A parent is a judge, banker, gar- 
dener, launderer, cook, ogre, com- 
panion, boss, chaperone, confidant 
and the teller of excellent bed- 
time stories. Parents are wise, 
dumb, ancient, hopelessly old-hat, 
and they are forever around. 

They like to forget their own 
birthdays but their children’s, nev- 
er. They admire other people’s 
children and criticize their own. 
But let others criticize, and they 
are furious. 

Parents are pretty chilly about 
fads, record jags, fan clubs and 
horns that play tunes. 

Parents are equipped with pa- 
tience, courage, loud voices, soft 
voices, loving words, praise, criti- 


‘cism, and from a block away they 


can smell trouble brewing. 

Two parents are the most won- 
derful thing that can happen to 
children, and without them it’s 
pretty hard to make a house into 
a home or to make anything else 
really matter much. 


There are four types of love and all are 
essential for a happy marriage 


LOVE: 
The Leaven of Marriage 


Condensed from “To Marry, With Love” 
Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


RINCE MEETS princess. 

They fall passionately 
in love with each other. 
They get married. They 
live happily ever after. 

Unrealistic you may 
say! Kid stuff. Just wait 
till after the honeymoon, 
when the stars go out of 
her eyes and she puts on 
her glasses, when her 
skin creams and her pin 
curlers make her look 
like an old wedding cake 
with melted candles. 
Just wait for the day 
when he tells her that 


he can't af- 

ford to buy a 

new tiara, or 

when he snug- Marriage is not the end of a love affair, 

gles up and | but only the beginning. 
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seratches at her with a day-old 
stubble. That’s when the rose be- 
gins. to fade and the thorns begin 
to show. They may live ever after. 
_ happily? That’s another mat- 


Te that’s your attitude, you've 
simply replaced one kind of kid 
stuff with another. You're a sucker 
for the modern romance, for the 
Hollywooden theory that nothing 
lies beyond the final clinch except 
The End. This theory, however, 
stems from a place where there 
are fewer real people per square 
inhabitants than anywhere else on 
earth. Yet a deplorable number 
of us get our ideas and ideals of 
romance, love, and marriage from 
this movieland where romance, 
love and marriage are generally 
a form of juvenile, if not infantile, 
delinquency. 

The alternative to the fairy tale 
and the screen romance is real life. 
In real life, marriage is not the end 
of a love affair, but only the be- 
ginning. At least it is in many 
cases, and it can and should be 
in almost every case. There are 
millions of happily married coup- 
les in this country, and you can 
join the happy throng (if you don’t 
already belong) by devoting a lit- 
tle thought and effort to the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

You may have noticed that the 
Declaration of Independence does 
not number happiness, but rather 
the pursuit of it, among your in- 
alienable rights. Happiness, like 
opportunity, knocks at doors but it 
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doesn’t break them down.:It does 
not pursue, but must be pursued; 
and that is why thought and effort 
are required. It’s not until ‘you're 
engaged in it that you discover 
that the pursuit of happiness, this 
side of heaven, is really happiness 
itself. 

Thus a happy marriage is based 
not so much on love as on the pur- 
suit of love—the unremitting ef- 
fort to develop your own love and 
to deserve your partner’s. And as 
with happiness, so the pursuit of 
love becomes love itself. For love 
in marriage is not a static thing: 
it will wither if it does not grow. 


Ingredients of Married Love 


Married love is too complex and 
too intangible to be defined pre- 
cisely. But some attempt to de- 
scribe it may further our under- 
standing of it, especially since so 
many popular ideas confuse it 
with one or another of the several 
kinds that go to make it up. 

One of these, of course, is ani- 
mal love, the biological urge, the 
physical tension that is often call- 
ed desire. Animal love is a natural 
and a good thing. For cats and 
dogs and birds and bees, it is 
enough. It is enough for the mat- 
ing instinct and perhaps for those 
people whose desires never go be- 
yond that instinct. But for normal 
human beings it is very far from 
enough. It is a vitally important 
element of married fove—and no 
more. 

Animal love is vitally important 
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because marriage is for the whole 
man, the whole woman, body and 
soul. It is good in itself, yet it 
goes beyond itself in giving physi- 
cal expression to the mutual de- 
sire for union with, for possession 
of, the beloved. It always offers 
you pleasure, or nearly always; yet 
only in the context of a fuller, 
more enduring married love can it 
offer you happiness. 

The second kind of love that 
goes into the make-up of married 
love is romantic love. This is the 
love of youth, the love celebrated 
by poets and popular ballads. This 
is the love more specifically wo- 
man’s as animal love is more spe- 
cifically man’s. It is intense, ab- 
sorbing, tender, exhilarating, soli- 
citous; it is also fickle, jealous, in- 
temperate, and self-centered. Be- 
cause it is basically passive, it does 
not grow of itself, nor can it stand 
solidly before the attack of its 
historic nemesis, disillusionment. It 
is an important part of married 
love because it fills a need in man, 
and more especially in woman. 
Without it, married love is incom- 
plete. Yet it alone is not enough 
for marriage. It hasn’t the stam- 
ina. It simply doesn’t last. 

The third ingredient in married 
love might be called social love. 
Milder and more general than the 
others, it includes such things as 
your friendship with someone of 
your own sex, your loyalty to some 
group or to your country, your 
natural sympathy with those who 
suffer. Although this is undoubt- 
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edly the least important ingredi- 
ent, it can assume great, even 
tragic, importance since you can 
easily find it outside marriage 
with little or no disapproval from 
modern society. The night out 
with the boys and the hen party, 
the business club and the ladies’ 
society, the golfing clique and the 
sewing circle—such things, though 
basically harmless or even good, 
offer the neurotic and near-neuro- 
tic couple a ready escape as soon 
as their marriage drops a few de- 
grees from its initial state of ecsta- 
sy, especially if they thought the 
ecstasy was covered by some sort 
of lifetime guarantee. Though such 
outside social influences alone 
can’t break up a marriage, they 
can eat away at it till it becomes 
a fragile shell, ready to crumble 
with the first serious strain. 
This does not mean that all our 
social needs can be satisfied by 
marriage. It does mean that marri- 
age can do much more than it is 
given a chance to do. As a means 
of satisfying our basic psychologi- 
cal wants—for a feeling of secur- 
ity, for a sense of progression to 
something better, for sympathetic 
understanding, for human dignity 
—marriage is a natural. If a couple 
completely immersed in each other 
to the exclusion of everyone else 
can be accused of being unbal- 
anced, at least they are unbalanced 
in the right direction. But couples 
like that are mighty scarce. The 
lack of balance all around today 
is almost entirely in the other di- 
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wandering about outside their mar- 
riage, restless and disconsolate, 
seeking to fill a vacuum that they 
themselves needlessly created. 

In the love needed for a happy 
marriage, then, there are three 
kinds of love — animal, romantic, 
and social. The first is often 
thought of as married love, espe- 
cially by men. The second is 
often thought of as married love, 
especially by women. The third is 
just not very often thought of by 
anybody, at least in connection 
with marriage. All three are essen- 
tial, their degree of importance 
varying with individuals—yet, like 
faith and hope, they are as nothing 
without charity. For only charity 
can give them meaning, only char- 
ity can weld them into bonds of 
enduring love, only charity can 
transform them into happiness. 


The Magic Ingredient 

Charity is the fourth kind of 
love, the magic ingredient in mar- 
ried love. It is the love of the 
soul. It is essential to your mar- 
riage because your marriage in- 
volves another person, and only 
charity can fill your marriage with 
the love for another as yourself. 
The other three loves are basically 
love of self; they can bring a 
couple together but can never re- 
ally unite them. Only through an 
unselfish, a sacrificial love can 
two people lose themselves in each 
other and thereby transform brief 
pleasures and _ satisfactions, and 


January 
even. cares and sorrows, into genu- 
ine, abiding happiness. 

_A second vitally important dif- 

ference about this spiritual love is 
that it is an act of the will. The 
others are basically no more an 
act of the will than a sneeze or a 
yawn—although, like a sneeze or a 
yawn, they can be encouraged and 
made more enjoyable by an act 
of the will. Of themselves, they 
are passive, almost inert. They 
cannot act, but must be acted 
upon. They cannot grow, but must - 
be nourished. They cannot live, 
but must be sustained. 
. Here we see a common mistake 
that has caused more misery in 
marriage than perhaps anything 
else. Too many young couples who 
think they're on the same wave 
length wind up in marriage like 
a pair of radio receivers without a 
transmitter. They're prepared to 
receive but not to send. They ex- 
pect the romance of their court- 
ship and honeymoon to carry 
them along forever under its own 
power. In short, they expect their 
love to keep them warm, instead 
of recognizing that it’s up to them 
to keep their love warm. And in 
the cold, gray light of waning ro- 
mance they fall victim to their 
own disenchantment. 

Marriage is not a state of per- 
petual ecstasy. A good marriage— 
which means a continually improv- 
ing marriage—is a spiritual experi- 
ence, not a kind of glandular fever. 
Its joys are in the constant, loving 
effort to understand and help each 
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other. Its happiness is in learning 
to share, in the lifelong transfor- 
mation of “alone” into “together.” 
Such a marriage takes work, like 
any other worthwhile human ad- 
venture. But the work is a joy if it 
is infused with spiritual love. Only 
in seeking your partner's happiness 
will you ever find your own. 
Perhaps this idea sounds some- 
what depressing. You may have 
inferred that this spiritual love 
replaces the other kinds of love 
or is merely what’s left after 
the others have vanished. When 
you've grown too weak for sexual 
intercourse, too sophisticated for 
romance, and too sour for the joys 
of human company, then you can 
take a flyer in spiritual love, since 
that’s the only thing left. If that’s 
what you think, you must be read- 
ing this magazine upside down. 
For the whole point is that spirit- 
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ual love is what makes the others 
come alive and stay alive. | 


“The Adventures of Sharing... 


Spiritual love is the essence of 
sharing, and sharing is the essence 
of marriage. In sharing, giving 
and receiving tend to become one 
and the same thing. In sharing a 
pleasure, you don’t divide it, you 
multiply it. Even small children 
show an instinctive awareness of 
this truth when they insist on your 
sharing their delight over a new 
toy, a picture in a book, a life- 
like doll, a fire engine clanging 
down the street. In marriage, you 
can increase your own apprecia- 
tion of the beauty in life, and your 
enjoyment of life, in the very act 
of promoting these things for your 
partner. 

In fostering your partner’s cul- 
tural growth, for instance, you en- 


Marriage is not a state of prepetual ecstasy. 
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hance your own. This presumes, 
of course, that you and your part- 
ner have some mutual interests. If 
you haven't, then you are involved 
not in a marriage but in a recipro- 
cal trade agreement. If you have— 
be it politics, music, sports, litera- 
ture, art, canasta, or tick-tack-toe 
—you have an opportunity not only 
to develop those interests but also 
to use them as a basis for moving 
on to other interests, for broaden- 
ing your cultural horizons. This is 
part of the adventure of marriage, 
this process of learning together 
how to get more fun, more tanquil 
enjoyment out of life. 

Cultural growth is a process bet- 
ter suited to marriage than to any 
other relationship. This is true 
partly because it’s a long-term 
project and marriage is a life- 


time affair. It is true also because 
this process requires that the par- 


ticipants be together a lot of the 
time, and marriage provides more 
opportunity in this respect than 
most other relationships. But most 
important, it is because man and 
woman are mentally complemen- 
tary: feminine intuition and mas- 
culine reason are like propeller and 
rudder. Each partner has an abun- 
dance and a need. Each can offer 
the other a different viewpoint, a 
clearer insight, a greater under- 
standing. Here again, marriage is 
not static, but is a never-ending 
adventure. It is not a matter of 
two minds with but a single 
thought; it is a matter of two 
minds multiplying a variety of 


. @ natural human need 
for creative activity ... 


ideas and experiences and the 
product is vastly more than 
enough to last a lifetime. 

It is, moreover, a creative proc- 
ess, and as such it contributes to 
happiness by fulfilling a natural 
human need for creative activity— 
a need much neglected in this age 
of automatic machinery and pas- 
sive, spectator entertainments. And 
here again you can see spiritual 
love at work, for the creativeness 
is in giving rather than receiving, 
in the loving assistance you can 
give to your partner’s mental and 
cultural development. 

Together in love, you achieve 
the real creativeness of marriage, 
through which you bring into the 
world children who will do you 
credit before your God and your 
community. But creativeness in 
marriage is not limited to concep- 
tion and birth. It allows for the 
creation of a miniature community, 
the family, in which your assist- 
ance in the mental and cultural 
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development of your children is 
primarily an extension of your as- 
sistance in the mental and cultural 
development of each other. The 
education of your young children 
is not a one-man or a one-woman 
job; it is a one-man and one- 
woman job. And it will be more 
effective, and more pleasurable, if 
accompanied by your education of 
each other. This gives the hus- 
band a far greater share in the 
creativeness of marriage than mere 
social conventions require, and it 
gives the wife greater pleasure in 
his participation. The process of 
creating a child out of an invisi- 
ble seed may do much to satisfy 
a wife’s creative urge; but making 
an adult out of the child is a proc- 
ess that the husband must be in 
on, not only at the beginning, but 
all the way through. 


Love Is One 
None of this is very realistic, of 
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marriage must ultimately be based 
on religion—not the religion of so- 
cial convention or of incessant pe- 
tition for creature comforts, but 
the religion of the soul, the religion 
of divine Love, partaking of its 
substance but having a direction of 
its own. Your married love will 
grow deeper, more joyful, more 
satisfying with every act of Chris- 
tian sacrifice and self-denial in 
favor of your beloved. Such love 
is self-nourishing and is its own 
reward. Real happiness in your 
marriage—not a solemn, lugubrious 
kind of happiness, but a merry 
feeling of peace, a joyous content 
—depends on your willingness to 
seek it actively through charity for 
your partner. The kingdom of love, 
in short, is within you. 

It’s true, of course, that married 
love is a two-way street: it must 
be reciprocal to be complete. But 
you can’t demand your partner’s 
love; you must work and love to 


course, unless your spiritual devel- deserve it. Only a selfless love is 
opment accompanies it. A happy _ lovable. 


Home Is the laugh of the baby, the song of a mother, the 


strength of a father, 


warmth of loving hearts, 


light from 


happy eyes, kindness, loyalty, comradeship. Home is the first 
school and the first church for the young. Here they learn what is 
right, what is good and what is kind. Home is where they go for 
comfort when they are hurt or sick, where joy is shared and sorrow 
eased, where fathers and mothers are respected and loved and 
where children are wanted. Where money is not as important as lov- 
ing kindness. Where even the tea kettle sings from happiness. That 


is home. God bless it.—Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
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ARE YOU AN IMPULSE 
BUYER? 


More than half the items 


in an average shopper’s 
shopping bag are ; Condensed from The 


Catholic Home Messenger 
bought wholly on impulse 
Stanley S. Jacobs 


his first visit to an auction 
parlor was a_ nerve-tingling 
experience. But he kept his bid- 
ding in check as the auctioneer 
sold off an array of merchandise, 
much of it useful and even valu- 
able. 
“What am I bid for this gen-u- 
wine stuffed African leopard?” the 
auctioneer beseeched. Suddenly, as 
the buyer told his family later, that 
frowsy, moth-eaten specimen of 
taxidermy became the most im- 


A Brooxiyn shipping clerk, 


tholic Home Messenger (October, 68), Society of 
22 Paul, St. Paul Canfield, Ohio 
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portant thing im ‘the world to him. 
He had to have the leopard — at 
that moment. 

Without hesitation, he yelled in 
a voice he didn’t even recognize 
as his own — “I bid $150!” 

Everybody blinked in astonish- 
ment. They had expected a start- 
ing bid of $10 or $15. Nobody 
topped the shipping clerk. He 
walked out of the auction room in 
a daze, the proud owner of a stuff- 
ed beast nobody wanted. Neither 
did he, after the first shock of this 
impulsive purchase had worn off. 

His wife berated him for two 
days, his children snickered at the 
weird acquisition — and he had to 
float a hasty loan at the bank to 
make up two payments on his past- 
due auto installments. In time, he 
gave the stuffed leopard to a Boy 
Scout troop, glad to get it out of 
his crowded apartment. 

Not all of us impulsively buy 
leopards we don’t need. But we do 
come home with unnecessary mer- 
chandise, or things we cannot af- 
ford. This is because more than 
half of all sales are made to im- 
pulse buyers, according to the lads 
who call themselves “motivational 
researchers.” 

As I peck out these words, I 
have only to glance around my 
house to observe an $8 narghil, or 
water pipe (though I’ve quit smok- 
ing!); a calendar clock which un- 
predictably registers a 32-day 
month; a bowl of fighting Siamese 
fish I detest, and a- spinning wheel 


I‘rashly bought in an antique store 
for $95 — a bargain. Nobody spins 
in my, family, at least for the last 
100 years. It doesn’t even look 
good with our “contemporary” de- 
cor. 

“You must have eight neatly- 
drilled holes in your head, to buy 
a spinning wheel when we need a 
vacuum cleaner!” my. wife com- 
mented acidly. But I had the last 
word. 

“What about that ice-cream 
freezer for $35 which nobody 
knows how to use?” I asked loftily. 
“And that second TV set that never 
works, and which we didn’t need? 
It wasn’t I who brought those 
items, my dear!” 

We called that debate a draw 
and closed the subject. But after 
totalling our needless purchases 
made during the last year, I found 
that my wife, daughter and I had 
spent exactly $654.35 on goods and 
services we did not really need or 
truly want! I can afford that kind 
of waste as readily as the loss of 
an index finger. 

And if we spent that kind of 
money on impulse, how many 
other families must also be regret- 
ting this spending aberration which 
afflicts almost everybody, in vary- 


. ing degrees? I found a lady in Los 


Angeles whose husband filed a 
bankruptcy petition, thought he 
had owned a moderately success- 
ful business. She tearfully admitted 
she had a houseful of gewgaws 
she had bought on impulse — and 
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didn’t want. Her purchases broke 
him. 
But hold on! You fellows have 
no right to point a finger and 
snort: “Let us handle the money — 
women don’t know how to buy!” 

Strange as it may seem to us 
husbands, the retail associations 
tell us that most of the really fool- 
ish and unnecessary buying is done 
by men! Since we do almost 40% 
of all retail buying — and have 
scant patience for comparative 
shopping or arguing with sales- 
people — we are sitting ducks for 
persuasive vendors and the insist- 
ent clamor of our own impulses 
and snap decisions. 

Recently, a Kansas City dad re- 
turned home lugging a suit of 
medieval armor, complete with 
helmet and lance. He had bought 
the items from a curio dealer for 
$300. Even as he drove up with 
his clanking merchandise, a bill 
collector greeted him at the curb: 
“You are three months in arrears 
on your furniture payments, bud!” 
The very next day, he sold the 
knight’s wearing apparel back to 
the same dealer, glad to accept 
$150 for the outfit. He never did 
understand why he had so im- 
pulsively bought something like 
that when he had urgent bills to 
pay. 

The market research people tell 
us that men buy 75 to 80% of the 
“heavy” purchases — things like 
TV sets, radios, cars, lawn-mowers 
and refrigerators. But women do 
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the preliminary scouting for these 
items. And if two “impulse buyers” 
go haywire in the same family, 
there’s real trouble ahead for bank- 
book and budget. 

Men buy 80% of all gift jewelry, 
including watches. In a jewelry 
emporium, there’s a real opportun- 
ity for your expensive mood to be- 
come expensive folly. Salesmen 
generally agree they would rather 
sell to a man any time than serve 
a woman, for the male frequently 
will buy something just to avoid 
looking cheap and saying “no” or 
“maybe.” 

“There’s also the matter of 
quantity,” a San Francisco haber- 
dasher told me. “A man will buy 
six or eight shirts at a time, or a 
dozen ties that hé fancies. Often, 
men get the notion they'd better 
stockpile wearing apparel for the 
next decade, forgetting these things 
go out of style. I have one custo- 
mer who still has 30 like-new stiff 
collars he insisted on buying one 
day in 1932.” 

When I asked a_ psychiatrist 
about impulse purchasing, he said: 
“You'd be surprised how many 
buyers show deep-seated malad- 
justments or neuroses! A woman 
patient was unable to resist buy- 
ing purses and expensive costume 
jewelry for herself, even when her 
family needed essential things. She 
was fat and considered herself un- 
attractive. Instead of reducing, she 
lavished gifts on herself as a form 
of compensation. Actually, all she 
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wanted was attention — this was 
her way of giving it.” 

However, many executives say 
women are sharper shoppers than 
men any day of the week. Says 
Earl Puckett, board chairman of 
the Allied Department Stores: 

“Most women spend money like 
conservative trustees in charge of 
somebody else’s funds!” 

Even in the matter of groceries, 
impulsive buying can wreck your 
budget if you don’t practice cau- 
tion. In a recent survey at 250 big 
markets, 5,000 shoppers were ask- 
ed: What did you intend to buy 
here today, and what did you end 
up with? 

Surprisingly, an inspection of 
their shopping bags showed that 
more than half of all items — from 
barbecued oysters to custard ice 
cream — had been bought wholly 
on impulse. Attractive displays, 
price reductions, smart 
packaging had ignited the desire 
to buy. 

I know . . . Only last night, I 
returned from the supermarket, 
after going for bread and milk, 
with the following things: 

A new razor ($2); 6 tins of liver 
paste ($2.50); a new chef's head- 
gear for barbecuing ($3.00); 
twelve boxes of Cracker-Jack, and 
some out-of-season watermelon 
which was mushy as well as costly. 
The total came to $8. When my 
wife wailed: “Why all this stuff? 
We don’t need it!” my woes were 
compounded by her discovery that 
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I had forgotten the bread ard 
milk! 

A research expert for the Du- 
Pont Co. glumly insists “the aver- 
age shopper spends little more than 
a minute in buying each item.” 
I’ve clocked my own family at 29.5 
seconds, which is about par for the 
course, as my bank balance attests. 
But who am I to quibble with Du- 
Pont? 

This expert also opined that 
“each year shoppers buy faster and 
the number of prudent buyers falls 
off.” To find out why, I bearded 
one of the Motivational Research 
boys and he spoke candidly: 

“We tell the manufacturers and 
store-owners how to get folks to 
buy more — and faster. There’s 
been a revolution in packaging 
methods, freezing, color use and 
credit. We know that any cosmetic 
in a pink jar — no matter how 
poor the stuff — will bring at least 
a 25% jump in sales, as women 
go for pink. 

“And we know that men go for 
blue wrapping paper and boxes. 
We can sell more handkerchiefs 
when they are packed six in a box, 
than if they are offered singly. 
Merely making one-third of a box 
transparent, as with breakfast 
cereals can hike sales 50% or bet- 
ter. We're finding new ways every 
month to make that buying urge 
develop the irresistible force of a 
tornado!” 

Fortunately, some people refuse 
to be stampeded. Another survey 
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team has learned that church-go- 
ing families are less apt to buy im- 
pulsively, or to over-extend them- 
selves with big time payment. com- 
mitments. Perhaps this stems from 
the inner calm and serenity which 
religion imparts. Families which 
are interested in cultural programs, 
youth work, and church activities 
and committees are less inclined to 
spend money foolishly. Their time 
is taken up with more important 
things than idle shopping or per- 
petual browsing in stores. 

One family I admire holds an 
“economic conference” twice a 
month. Each member discusses his 
hopes for a new stove, icebox, suit, 
or hat. Parents and kids alike ask 
this question: “Do I need this and 
can we afford it?” 

In three years of such round- 
table discussions, this family has 
kept on an even keel emotionally 
and financially. They are slow to 
buy — but they never regret what 
they purchase. 

Is there a plan to follow to cut 
down on impulse buying? One 
university home economics teacher 
replied: 

“There is a plan, but you must 
be strong to follow it.” And he 
wrote down the five steps for me 


on the back of a bill for a new golf 


bag I hadn’t been able to resist: 

1. Set a shopping budget and 
stick to it. This may be painful but 
it will keep you solvent. 

2. Always make out a list before 
you go to the store. Stick to it. Go 
home when the last item is check- 
ed off. 

3. Don’t be afraid to put things 
back on the shelf or say “Nol” in 
a clear voice to any salesman. 

4. Think over any major pur- 
chase for two or three days, after 
checking prices at a number of 
stores. You'd be surprised at the 
difference in prices asked for the 
same merchandise, especially big 


appliances. 
5. Lastly, leave the kids at 
home! Junior and Sis are wonder- 


ful to with, but not when im- 
portant buying decisions are to be 
made. They may badger you into 
purchases — such as the latest car 
— which you'll be paying off for 


rs. 

Can I take this advice myself? 
You'll see. I have to stop writing 
now. There’s a sale of skis at a 
ridiculous price — $80 — including 
a free can of ski wax. I want to get 
downtown before the store closes. 

Do I ski? Well, no . . . But with 
a bargain like this, maybe I'll have 
to take lessons! 


WHEN A SCHOOL examination paper wanted an account of the 
creation of man, one little girl answered: “First God created 
Adam. He looked at him and said, ‘I think if I tried again I could 


- do better.’ Then he created Eve.”—The American Mercury 
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We've Still Got the 


OLD SKILLS 


(or do we?) 


Condensed from The Rotarian 


OME criTICs claim 
modern people 
lack the old cre- 
ative urge and 

leave everything up to 
specialists. For instance, 
they point out that there’s 
practically no such thing 
as home cooking any more. All 
I can say is that this is plain 
ridiculous—in our case anyhow. My 
wife concocts home-made things 
all the time and sometimes the 
kids and I do too. 

She makes home-made tartar 
sauce, for instance, by taking a 
jar of prepared mayonnaise and 
adding prepared pickles and pre- 
pared capers—and if the pickles 
come in too large chunks, she takes 
the trouble to chop them up fine 
so they'll fit properly into the 
sauce. 

I don’t want to knock canned 
fruit salad; some of it is pretty 
good. But we in our family are 
willing to go to the trouble of 
making our own home-made fruit 
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salad. What we do is 
open cans of orange, 
grapefruit, pine- 
apple, peach and apricot, 
mix them together, and 
then add a small jar of 
maraschino cherries. 

Home-made assorted 
salted nuts are another one of our 
specialties. You get cans of salted 
pecans, salted almonds, salted. . . 
but that’s enough. We're not go- 
ing to give away all our secrets. 

And we do other creative things 
in our home besides prepare 
scrumptious delicacies. We go in 
for home-made porch furniture. 
Some lazy individuals buy porch 
furniture that’s all put together. 
Not us. We order aluminum 
frames that come folded, and we 
also order plastic material for the 
seat and back of the chair. These 
come with laces that you weave 
through holes and then secure to 
the chair by tying properly. 

One Easter I grew some indoor 
tulips. Instead of just going to 
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a near-by florist and purchasing a 
dozen or so cut blooms, I got in 
my car and drove through heavy 
traffic a distance of nearly three 
miles to a regular greenhouse 
where I got real live ones growing 
in a pot. They lasted in full bloom 
pretty near two weeks, and I cer- 
tainly felt complimented when our 
friends. spoke of my green thumb. 
I may even try a potted azalea one 
of these years. Takes a little more 
watering, they say, but I think it’s 
worth the sacrifice to get the real 
old-fashioned McCoy. 

I thought I was through with 
the subject of food, but I'd like 
to make another point about our 
way of doing things. Anyone can 
turn on an electric stove or push 
the pilot button of a gas stove, 
but sometimes we grill things over 
a real old-fashioned fire — which 
takes some doing. You have to get 
the prepared charcoal briquets, 
place them in the grill, pour the 
right amount of patented igniting 
fluid over them, and then care- 
fully apply a match. You put on 
too much fluid and you may get 
a mild explosion. Too little and 
the briquets won't light. One 
doesn’t acquire know-how like this 
without practice. 

Here’s another thing I constant- 
ly hear: there’s no home music 
these days. Folks just turn on the 
hi-fi and listen to records. Well, 
we don’t own a hi-fi or even a 
lo-fi. We create our music. What 
we have is a tape recorder. We 


buy tapes with absolutely nothing 
on them, and fill them with music 
ourselves by playing the radio, ad- 
justing the mike, and recording 
what we hear. 

This takes musical training and 
savvy. Turn the volume up too 
loud and what you get sounds all 
blurry and shattery. Forget to turn 
it up at all and you get an hour 
of silence. Moreover, the person 
who is recording has to take the 
trouble to shush other people who. 
are in the room—and he can’t shush 
too loud either. If he doesn’t 
shush, the result may be a few 
bars of Tales of the Vienna Woods 
as played by the Boston Symphony 
with a background of remarks like, 
“Somebody let that crazy cat in!” 
or, “Has anybody seen my scis- 
sors?” 

I suppose we may sound hope- 
lessly old-fashioned, but you either 
have the creative spirit or you 
haven’t, and we're glad we have. 
Sometimes when we make Rus- 
sian dressing by combining a jar 
of mayonnaise and a jar of chili 
sauce, we may put in a little too 
much mayonnaise or a little too 
much chili sauce, but that’s the 
chance you take when you prefer 
home-made delicacies. And if a 
taped musical selection turns out 
all loused up because somebody 
has carelessly left the electric 
mixer on or didn’t have self-con- 
trol enough to squeeze a sneeze, 
we just grit our teeth and try over 
again. Pioneers, that’s us. 
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HERE HAS been a debate lately 

about pressures on film crit- 
ics. An ex-critic of a New York 
paper wrote in a national maga- 
zine that some of the big film 
companies tried to pressure his 
newspaper when he wrote un- 
friendly reviews. 

Then another New York critic 
charged that Charles Einfeld of 
Twentieth Century Fox used 
a to get friendly reviews 
or his films. 

Frankly, I don’t have much 
sympathy for the critics. They 
are happy to take favors from 
the filon companies. I don’t 
know for sure but I doubt if 
these complaining critics turned 
down junkets to Venice, Paris 
and other preview spots. The 
film companies pay for these 


journies and newspapermen hap- 
pily accept their 

The same film companies that 
pay out hard cash for pleasure 
trips for critics naturally do not 
like to have their films panned. 
So they complain. The critics call 
this pressure. They don’t call it 
pressure when they are given fa- 
vors but it seems to me it is just 
as much pressuring. 

There’s one thing that the gen- 
eral public needs to know about 
film critics. When you write 
every week, giving your opinions 
on the merit of films, approving 
this one, dismissing the next, you 
get an exaggerated idea of your 
importance. Pretty soon you are 
criticizing just because you think 

ou are expected to criticize. You 
ve to be constantly on guard 
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against developing a jaded view 
of things and since most critics 
aren't vigilant in this, there are 
many unfair reviews of films. 

les Einfeld at Twentieth 
Century Fox: was one of the 
friendliest men I met in the mo- 
tion picture business. He read 
my reviews and some of them 
weren't friendly. He never com- 
plained. When I wrote a review 
that was friendly he thanked me 
for it. We had a mutual respect 
for one another's integrity. 

Knowing him this way—and it 
was just a business relationship, 
I. didn’t know him personally—I'd 
be inclined to ask some questions 
of the film critic before I'd allow 
criticism of Mr. Einfeld. 

I'd. want to know what favors 
he had accepted from film com- 
panies. Not that I think these 
are necessarily wrong — it does 
help plug a film to preview it in 
Venice as “Summertime” was and 
critics do appreciate such chanc- 
es. But if this critic accepted 
such favors, why does he now 
complain when a little negative 
pressure is exerted. ) 

The film companies have in- 
vested millions in their pictures. 
They have a right to expect hon- 
est reviews and I think they will 
accept honest reviews. But 
they've got a right to complain 
when they think a review is un- 
fair, too, and for my money that 
isn’t depriving any man of his 
artistic freedom. 


THIS WINTER season of: television 


January 
has continued the trend. of 


western dramas and done. away 
with the trend for quiz shows. 

_.A few over-anxious production 
men who wanted to keep plea- 
sant contestants going managed 
to end the quiz trend. Before 
this. happened, it looked as_ if 
quiz programs were here to stay. 

Of course, not all quiz pro- 
grams were operated dishonestly. 
But a couple were and they spoil- 
ed it for all. The ratings drop- 
ped rapidly and even the honest 
quiz shows started leaving the 
air. They'll come back eventu- 
ally in one form or another sim- 
ply because audience participa- 
tion programs are the easiest and 
cheapest to produce. 

But the westerns are still with 
us and it doesn’t seem likely they 
will go away soon. They are of 
varying quality but some—Wagon 
Train ia Gunsmoke, for example 
—are outstanding. 

George Burns returned to tele- 
vision without Gracie Allen and 
most people wondered whether 
he would succeed without her. 
As a long time fan of Burns and 
Allen, I have no doubt that 
George will offer a good on 
every week. Gracie is the zany 
one and she won the major por- 
tion of the laughs but no one 
who has observed the team over 
a long period of time could fail 
to observe that George Burns is 
a master of timing, a really great 
comedian of the stand-up and 
talk school. I’m not much of a 


fan of son Ronnie but apparently 
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teenagers are so George and the 
boy will do all right. 
ut week in and week out, 
the Armstrong Circle Theater and 
Playhouse 90 offer the most in- 
teresting television fare. 

Armstrong Circle Theater is 
not afraid to go after off-beat 
subjects—like the program about 
poltergeists on Long Island. Com- 
ing on Wednesday nights, it is 
almost always worth watching. 

Playhouse 90 is the top drama- 
tic se This is real theater. 
Sometimes it doesn’t come off but 
even when it doesn’t it is chal- 
lenging. Among these programs 
that have come off was one on 
the problem of alcoholics. It was 
as powerful and as frightening a 
play as I’ve ever seen. 

But a few weeks later I saw 
“The Long March” and it didn’t 
quite come off and still it was in- 
teresting. Somehow something 
quite come off and still it was in- 
Jack Carson’s portrayal that was 
fuzzy. But yet it was a challeng- 
ing theme and the intelligent 
viewer could gain from it. 

We're getting some excellent 
full hour specials from time to 
time and the most delightful of 
them all was Fred Astaire’s one- 
man show. How he manages to 
look exactly as he did 25 years 
ago now t he is 59, I don’t 
know, but he seems unchanged. 
He did little but dance and sing 
and exhibit a trumpet player 
named Jonah Jones who remind- 
ed me of Louie Armstrong. But 


this was enough. 
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One of the with 

r Rogers in her openin ow 
ie that she did a little too 
much. When she danced or sang, 
she was pleasant. Sometimes 
when she tried comedy she didn’t 
quite make it. Still it was a plea- 
sant evening spent with her. 

The Desilu Playhouse deserves 
A for effort for their “Bernadette” 
but it wasn’t a complete play 
and anyone able to remember 
“Song of Bernadette,” even with 
all its shortcomings, would find 
this a pretty slight vehicle. The 
acting was excellent but the 
script was flimsy. Yet it was 
much better than most of cur- 
rent television and maybe the 
script writers were handicapped 
too much with a story that re- 
quires longer for the telling. Most 
certainly Desilu Playhouse deserv- 
es credit for presenting it. 

Our kids like a new program 
called The Whirly Birds. This is 
the story of a couple helicopter 
pilots. The sequences I’ve watch- 
ed seem much like westerns ex- 
cept the heroes pursue the vil- 
lains on copters rather than hors- 
es. 
The children watch Zorro, too. 
This show has one of my all time 
vaudeville favorites, Gene Shel- 
don, although he doesn’t have 
much chance to show his real 
—— talents as the speech- 

servant. 

Probably no program on_ film 
has saieat such an audience as 
“Sea Hunt.” Lloyd Bridges has 
long time: been one of Hol 
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lywood’s top actors. He gave a 
magnificent portrayal years ago 
in “A Walk in the Sun.” He 
isn't given much of a dramatic 
workout in this series but it is 
an interesting program week in 
and week out. 

The early Sunday evening 
show “Twentieth Century” re- 
mains one of the most important 
programs in television. They did 
a really excellent job showing the 
way Communists peddle their 
poison in sugar-coated pills that 
are swallowed by too many. 

Ann Sothern is back this sea- 
son in a new role—well, not really 
a new role but with a new name. 
She’s at a hotel now and she 
really is the same Ann Sothern. 
Which is good enough for me. 
She is a delightful person and I 
always think she’d be a pleasure 
to know when I see her on tele- 
vision. Her show is a Monday 
night regular. 

There is much on television to 
enjoy. If Pe cut down on the 
dosage and don’t let too many 
westerns filter through your 
screen, you ought to have an en- 
joyable time this winter. 


ONE OF My screen favorites died 
in October. His name was Mor- 
timer J. Naughton. 
You iow t know him? Sure 
u do. right, you say, you're 
tricking us. That. mi his 
real name and he had a screen 


name. 
That’s right but chances are 
even his screen name wont 


mean much to you. It was Jack 
Norton. 

You might not have known 
him by name but you knew him 
by sight. He was the perennial 
drunk of more than 200 different 
pictures. A fellow with a mus- 
tache, looked a little like Adolph 
Menjou, nice looking fellow, usu- 
ally dressed in a tux with a top 
hat, and always drunk, 

Only he oie was a guy who 
never touched the stuff. 

He died October 15th at Will 
nn Memorial hospital and 
os ably almost no one who saw 

is name in the obits knew who 
he was and yet everyone knew 


I PROMISED I'd give reports on 
the theater where I'm trying to 
book top products approved by 
the Legion. 

The venture is running on the 
thin edge financially. There were 
difficulties that made it not a per- 
fect test case. The house was in 
a rougher section of the down- 
town area and the theater already 
had a reputation as a wild west 
and Spanish film theater. The 
best prope didn’t go there. 

But the people who have at- 
tended say they like it. And 
two other theaters in other towns 
have decided to pick up some of 
the titles we've and since 
they are in smaller, one theater 
towns, they've been making a 
profit on such films as “Seven 
Cities of Gold.” 

§ § § 
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MARRIAGE 
Excerpts from the book 


Rev. Jean Baptiste Lacordaire: 
Affection naturally produces in- 
dissolubility. Who is the being 
base enough, when he loves, to 
calculate the moment when he 
will love no longer? Who is the 
being unworthy enough to con- 
ceive and to merit affection, who 
lives with that which he loves as 
if he should, some day, love it no 
longer? Which of us, on the con- 
trary — an illusion too often de- 
stroyed, but an illusion which 
honors us — which of us, when 
he once loves, does not believe, 
at least in that moment, that he 
will love always with all the ar- 
dor and all the youthfulness of 
his heart? I admit that very many 
deceive themselves; but this is 
not the less the innate character 
of every serious attachment. 
Unity is another of these. We 
do not love by threes, but by twos. 
It is impossible to imagine an af- 
fection of the same nature and of 
the same strength, existing be- 
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tween three souls. It is even on 
this account that we possess so 
little capacity for loving. Our love 
is exclusive; when we give our 
selves, we give ourselves but to 
one; and it required all the power 
of Jesus Christ to communicate 
breadth to our affections without 
destroying their energy. 

So then, the heart and the Bible 
Say the same thing to us, and on 
no other point are they more in 
agreement; they tell us that the 
relations between man and woman 
are those of dignity, indissolubi- 
lity and unity. 

—Conferences of Jean 
Baptiste Lacordaire 


Pope Pius XII: 

The eternal love of God called 
the world and humanity into be- 
ing from nothing; the love of 
Jesus for His Church generates 
souls to supernatural life; the 
love of a Christian husband for 
his wife participates in these two 
divine acts because, in accordance 
with the will of the Creator, man 
and wife prepare the dwelling of 
the soul in which the Holy Spirit 
shall live with His grace. In this 
manner, through the mission pro- 
videntially assigned to them, hus- 
band and wife are really the col- 
laborators of God and His Christ; 
their very actions have something 
of the divine in them. 


Pope Leo XIII: 

As regards family life, it is of 
the highest importance that the 
offspring of Christian marriages 
should be thoroughly instructed 
in the precepts of religion; and 
that the various studies by which 
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youth is fitted for the world 
should be joined with that of re- 
ligion. To divorce these is to wish 
that youth should be neutral as 
regards its duties to God; a sys- 
tem of education fallacious, and 
particularly fatal in tender years, 
for it opens the door to atheism, 
and closes it on religion. Christian 
parents must therefore be careful 
that their children receive religi- 
ous instruction as soon as they 
are capable of understanding it; 
and that nothing may, in 
schools they attend, blemish their 
faith or their morals. Both the 
natural and the divine law impose 
this duty on them, nor can par- 
ents on any ground whatever be 
freed from this obligation. 


Eileen Nutting: 

The hardest thing i! the 
mother to get across to her chil- 
dren, I think, is love of neighbor, 
especially when that neighbor is 
a bossy big sister or a tormenting 
younger brother. The little folks 
love their parents, and they of- 
ten love their next-door neighbors 
and the friends who come to visit, 
but they’ll be darned if they will 
love the brothers and sisters of 
their own household — those 
pests who are forever in their 
hair, breaking toys, telling tales, 
causing trouble from dawn to 
dark. Yet to teach them to do 
what the second great command- 
ment describes is next in import- 
ance to teaching them to know, 
love and serve God. It must be 
done, and fears to the contrary, 
it is done, and usually very suc- 
cessfully. 

In spite of the constant bicker- 
ing that goes on among the chil- 


dren in most families, it is aston- 
ishing when one realizes the love 
that is growing there, too. And it 
is real love. You love your brother 
and sister in spite of the many 
failings you know they possess. 
Your friends are loved dearly, but 
close as you may be to them you 
seldom see them in the morning 
before they have had a cup of 
coffee. The early morning en- 
counter takes place daily in the 
family. It is sandpaper against 
rough wood and tortures your 
nerves’. Agony though it is, it 
serves a useful purpose. Right in 
the home, where all this con- 
struction should be done, the 
rough edges are rubbed off and 
the corners rounded. The children 
may think that they despise one 
another, but a short separation or 
a common foe. often shows the 
depth of their love. 

This is natural love. It is a 
mother’s job to nurture it and 
supernaturalize it and help in 
making it grow to embrace all 
men. The method is example. If 
the child can say “Mother is 
kind,” that is better than “Mother 
is smart,” or “pretty,” or “clever,” 
or “a good cook.” It is one of the 
nicest things a child can say 
about his mother, and it is often 
one of the hardest things to be. 
Just to speak kindly is an effort 
we find it hard to make, some- 
times, merely for the family. Have 
you ever noticed the sudden 
change in your voice when you 
have been lecturing the children 
and then answer the phone? That 
“Hello” seems to come from an- 
other world. If we could always 
be polite at home! 

—It’s a Woman’s World 
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It’s the most contagious disease known to man; 


and also the most prevalent 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


F you didn’t hear 

much about mea- 

sles in your com- 

munity last winter, 

the chances are 

that you will this season. Mea- 
sles is less severe than it used 
to be, but the “epidemics” are 
coming closer together—usually 
in two or three year cycles. Mea- 
sles strikes during the winter 
months when crowded and poorly 
ventilated schoolrooms make ideal 
conditions for the person-to-per- 
son transmission of measles 
through. droplets from the nose. 
Measles continues to be the 
most contagious disease known to 
man; and also the most preva- 
lent. While its principal targets 


are children, it knows no barrier 
of age or sex, and it strikes nine 
out of ten Americans before they 
reach maturity. The chief danger 
lies in complications arising from 
the disease. And it is these com- 
plications—pneumonia, ear infec- 
tion and other fatal aftermaths— 
that have given measles its sin- 
ister history. Officially measles 
kills about a thousand persons a 
year in the United States. But 
there is no way of telling how 
many die of complications. The 
deaths are listed under their im- 
mediate cause, such as _pneu- 
monia, and never under measles, 
which often preceded the pneu- 
monia. It is little wonder that 


the medical profession urges par- 
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ents not to take this disease 
lightly because it is so common. 

Measles, also known by the 
name rubeola, has been recogniz- 
ed for centuries. In early times 
it was often confused with scar- 
let fever and sometimes with 
smallpox and other eruptive con- 
ditions. It occurs in all climates, 
affects people of every race, and 
shows no preference in regard 
to sex. Under six months of age, 
however, it is uncommon. This 
is because the mother generally 
has had measles and on_ that 
account substances that afford 
tempor: rotection are trans- 
mitted vd the child before birth. 
But after six months of age pro- 
tection wanes, and by the age 
of one year the majority are 
susceptible. 

Measles is transmitted in the 
coughing and sneezing stage be- 
fore it can be diagnosed, and it 
is very hard to transmit after the 
rash appears and the alarm is 
oii. The result is that the 
disease spreads like wildfire un- 
til all the exposed children have 
had it. Under modern school con- 
ditions, it takes a year or so to 
build up a new population of 
children, hence the 
two-year cycle. As you'd expect, 
cycles are longer in the country, 
where children have less contact 
with each other. Rural children 
and children in small families 
and children who have their own 
rooms may not get the disease 
until they are well along in the 
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grades. The average age of mea- 
sles for the entire population is 
declining and the percentage of 
adults who have had it is rising 
slightly as we live more closely 
with a large number of human 
contacts. At present, the average 
age for measles is from five and 
a half to six and a half years 
old. 

Measles is universal largely be- 
cause it can’t be diagnosed in its 
most infectious stage. The first 
symptoms appear about two 
weeks after the virus lodges in 
the nose or throat of the victim. 
When the virus has multiplied 
sufficiently, the victim becomes 
drowsy, irritable, and seems to 
be coming down with a runn 
cold. A slight rise in fever whic 
subsides for a day or two may 
be the first symptom. Measles is 
usually first suspected when the 
victim avoids light because his 
eyes are red and watery. The 
hacking cough and _ catarrhal 
symptoms intensify, and the fever 
rises. After three or four days of 
this, pale red spots of pinhead 
size >: gael on the skin. These 
“Koplik” spots, named after the 
19th cen physician who 
indentified em with measles, 
establish the diagnosis. They soon 
enlarge, become elevated, and 

w darker in color, spreadin 

m face, scalp, and behind the 
ears to the whole body. At this 

int the patient seems quite ill, 
ut antibodies against the mea- 
sles virus have dy built up 
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in his blood so that he cannot 
easily transmit the disease to 
others. In a few days the rash 
fades and the temperature falls, 
The measles are over, but the 
real danger of the disease is just 
about beginning. 

Until recently, there was noth- 
ing the family physician could do 
about measles. Today, however, 
much can be done. Since the 
antibiotic age, we have been able 
to reduce sharply the deaths due 
to complications because antibio- 
tics do control the agents of 

meumonia and middle ear in- 
ection which formerly killed 
many measles patients. Many doc- 
tors now routinely give one of 
the many broad spectrum antibio- 
tics during the course of the di- 
sease in order to nip complica- 
tions in the bud. Antibiotics are 
one of the reasons why measles 
mortality, now less than one per 
100,000, is declining and may 
one day hit the vanishing point. 

Can measles be prevented? 
Vaccines have been made in the 
laboratory to stimulate the growth 
of antibodies against measles, but 


none of the vaccines protect as 
well as a mild case of the disease 
itself. Grandmother sometimes 


deliberately exposed children to 
measles so that she could nurse 
the whole family together. Many 
physicians agree with her today; 
it is medically better to “get the 
measles and get over them.” It’s 
virtually impossible to avoid 
measles unless you want to live 
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the life of a recluse, but the 
small danger connected with the 
disease can be reduced if you can 
choose your time for having it. 

Gamma globulin, now freely 
available to physicians on 
scription, enables the doctor to 
lighten measles or even to avoid 
them if they come at an incon- 
venient or time. 

Postponement of measles is ad- 
vised for children with acute or 
chronic disease and for young- 
sters four to 36 months of age 
who are exposed to the disease 
because an older brother or sister 
is having it. It is well to call 
these conditions to the attention 
of your family physician if 
measles is going around your 
neighborhood so that he can de- 
cide whether he feels this pro- 
tection is worthwhile. 

What are the facts about Ger- 
man measles? 

True measles are sometimes 
mistaken for German measles. 
German measles usually run ram- 
pant at about the same time as 
regular measles, but it is an en- 
tirely different disease. 

It occurs mostly in young chil- 
dren and _ usually begins with 
signs of a mild cold, usually a 
slight fever, and a sore throat, 
followed by a rose-colored rash 
which i spreads over the 
entire y. The typical signs 
of the ands, ar 
those just behind the 
ears. 
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Formerly regarded as a mere 
nuisance, it has in recent years 
become a serious medical prob- 
lem, following the discovery dur- 
ing an epidemic in Australia that 
many women gave birth to mal- 
formed children if they suffered 
an attack of German measles dur- 
ing the first three months of their 
pregnancy. 

Fortunately, gamma globulin is 
being widely used to protect 
pregnant women who have come 
in contact with the disease. In 
such cases it has been found im- 
ete to administer gamma glo- 
ulin that has been isolated from 
the blood of persons convalescing 
from German measles. Dr. D. 
Frank Kaltreider of University 
Hospital, Baltimore, has some re- 
assuring words about the dangers 
of German measles to unborn in- 
fants. 

. “During the last few years our 
hospital has not had any abnorm- 
al infants among 15 born after 
authenticated cases of German 
measles within the first three 
months of pregnancy. It is un- 


likely that the German measles 
virus will successfully attack the 
unborn infant after the third 
month. None of our cases came 
during an epidemic, when the 
virus is more potent. The oe 
or virulence of the virus may 
the reason for this variation in 
its effect on infants.” 

Parents need not worry so 
much today, however, when little 
Johnny or Mary breaks out with 

ink spots and the doctor says: 
Measles!” The death rate is 
down to one-fiftieth of what it 
was three decades ago and chil- 
dren need not get nearly as sick 
as they once did. It no longer 
is the practice to quarantine 
houses containing a patient with 
the measles because it now is 
realized that the disease is most 
contagious before it is recognized 
or before the characteristic rash 
appears. And, since physicians 
can now do so much to cut the 
danger of measles, parents more 
than ever should be alert to the 
signs of the disease and call the 
doctor promptly. 


“Sister, I didn’t know there were any dogs in heaven.” 

“There aren’t any dogs in heaven. What ever gave you the 
idea that there are dogs in heaven?” I answered. 

“Why, Sister, you said so yourself.” 

“I said so? I’m sure I didn’t. When did you hear me say that?” 

“Don’t you remember? You told us just the other day that God 


took Mary’s Spotty to heaven.” 


— Sister John Joseph in the Missionary Catechist. 
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THE Stork DIDN’T 
BRING SNOWY’S Puppirs 


A mother tells how her three-year-old learned 
some basic facts of life 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine Ellinor Benedict Condon 


DAUGHTER Louise's 
“half-birthday” and the 

birth of Snowy’s pup- 

pies happened on the 

same memorable day. Louise 
could now say she was three and 
a half—a substantial advance over 
three. But the other event of the 
day was even more important to 


her. 

Snowy’s puppies had bom 
with a motive. I wanted Louise 
to know about birth and repro- 
duction and I wanted to be able 
to tell her about it in my own 
way. Then there would be ~ 
risk, I felt, of her pickin 
distorted information or frig Ae 
ing attitudes from some child 


down the street or, later on, from 
children in school. 

Snowy’s mating season began 
in April. Into a roomy cage in 
our basement, left over from the 
time when we used to raise cock- 
ers, she went. Here our females 
had spent their twice-yearly, 
three-week season so that there 
would be no male campers on 
our doorstep or unwanted p 7. 
pies. Knowing that Louise wo 
ask questions as soon as she saw 
Snowy in the cage, Id given 
some thought to the language I'd 
use in answering — words and 
terms she could understand that 
would give no offense should she 
up in a depart- 


ment store evator. 
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Sure enough — “Why does 
Snowy have to stay in the dog 
pen?” asked Louise. 

“Because she’s in season.” 

“Why is she in season?” That 
was her way of asking what it 
means to be in season. 

I answered, “If Snowy should 
get outside while she’s in season, 
she’d mate with a boy dog and 
after that she would have pup- 


ies. 
A re a explanation of the 
physiological process of mating 
would have been too much for a 
three-year-old mind. My explana- 
tion was accurate, an it put 
across the new idea that the 
father has a role to play, too. 

At the mention of puppies, 
Louise’s eyes sparkled. “But don’t 
we want her to have puppies?” 


“Would you like that? Well, 
Tll tell you, if Snowy were let 
loose, she’d mate with any boy 


dog she ha ed to meet and 
puppies would be like. We want 
to choose a beautiful cocker 
spaniel boy dog—a champion — 
and then Snowy will have cham- 
pion-sired cocker spaniel pup- 


Louise was silent for a few 
minutes, digesting all these new 
ideas. Then she began to ask 
excited questions about cham- 
pion-sired puppies. 

Pretty soon four-year-old Patty 
came to play. “Why does Snowy 
have to stay in the cage?” asked 


Patty. 


I was disconcerted. Should I 
explain the facts of life to the 
neighbors’ children, too? I gave 
the simplest shortest answer: 
“She’s in season.” 

Patty didn’t ask anything else. 
That evening, I went over to her 
house to return a quart of milk 
I'd borrowed. 

“What on earth did you tell 
Patty about Snowy?” her mother 
asked. 

“Why, I said Snowy was in 
season,’ I confessed. 

Patty’s mother threw back her 
head and laughed. “Patty told me 
you were keeping Snowy in the 
cage because she was sneezin’,” 
she said. 

Louise knew the night that 
Daddy baby-sat that I was taking 
Snowy to mate with Champion 
Westwood Topsy’s Spark—Sparky 
for short. Next day, I told her 
something like this: “There are 
some tiny eggs inside of Snowy 
—puppy eggs. Right now, they're 
smaller than the size of pinheads. 
But some day soon they'll grow 
to be puppies. Now, they can’t 
eat or bapuihe or move by them- 
selves. Part of the air Snowy 
breathes and part of the food she 
eats, go to the puppy eggs to 
make them grow into puppies. 


When the get big enough to eat 
and breathe by themselves, they'll 
be born!” 

Louise looked at me solemnly, 
wonderingly, taking in what I'd 
said—saying nothing herself. I 
went on: 


“As the puppies grow . 
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Bless This House By Ruth Bryan Gabour 
TO OUR SON: On the Privacy of the Body ¥; 


IMMIE, your body is like a house. Do you remember when 
our house was newly built and we came to see it? The 
doors were left unlocked, the blinds open, so that everyone 

could come and admire it, walk through it and inspect it. At 
that time the house was like your baby sister. We make a 
family affair of her bath. We watch her splash in the tub. We 
dump her damp and bare amidst the clean blankets and dust 
her plump body with powder. There is nothing there but love. 
and beauty. 

But after the new house had been open to the public for 
awhile, we came along and moved into it. It became a home. 
We shut the doors. At night we close the blinds. This is not 
because we are ashamed of what is within but because it is pri- 
vate. With us came love and life into this house. Only those 
may enter whom we invite to enter. 

It is the same way with the body. As we moved into the 
new house, it became a home. As wisdom and knowledge move 
into this house that God gave us, we guard it more closely. 
What was first only personal privacy advances to modesty and 
chastity. What was at first voluntary becuse of our innocence 
and lack of knowledge becomes a binding obligation and is con- 
tained in God’s commandments. We would no more expose our 
bodies than we would throw open our home for any stranger 
who pleased to wander about. 

Later your wisdom will grow as your body grows. The 
house that is your body will be the subject of many changes. 
You would not understand these changes if I explained them to 
you now. But if you understand what I am telling you now, 
the wonderful mysteries of growing up will come as easily and. 
be as beautiful and sacred as God intended them to be. It is 
like waiting for Christmas to open the gifts. Or like learning 
the alphabet before learning to read. What would our little Bob, 
now in the first grade, know of working your long division prob- 
lems? First he must grow in knowledge, and, at the proper 
time, division will not be too difficult. 

So go slowly, my son, and when God gives you a question 
at the proper time, surely He will also provide us an answer... 
One thing is certain and must always be remembered — God’s. 
plan in creating us was beautiful and divine—we are the only 
ones who spoil it. So when you pray each night, ask God to 
“bless this house” which is your body that it may always remain 
a “temple of the Holy Ghost.” ; 
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inside Snowy, shell get ~ bigger 
around the middle.” 

‘After about three weeks, “The 
puppies are about as big as 
now,” I said. Louise listened at- 
tentively. 

“They're about as big as wal- 
nuts. now,” I told her after five 
weeks. 

“About as big as hens’ eggs 
now,” after seven weeks. 

Puppies take nine weeks. A 
few days before they were due, 
I pointed out Snowy’s nipples to 
Louise. “Snowy will have milk 
here to feed the puppies,” I said. 
I could even—carefully—express a 
drop of milk from each nipple. 
Louise watched intently. 

Then—“How will the puppies 
get out of Snowy?” she asked. 

ill they come polls her nip- 

les?” 

| A child’s mind at work. Per- 
haps she thought: one puppy out 
of each nipple. I called Snowy 
to me again and showed Louise. 

“No,” I said, “the puppies will 
come out here from Snowy’s 
vagina.” 

Louise looked astounded, but 
took it in her stride. 

All this time, I hadn't said 
anything about human birth. 
Only animal birth. I wondered 
if Louise was capable of drawin 
the inference that human birt 
is the same. She was, for one 
day she asked, “Mommy, when 
I was growing inside you did 
you hope I would be a boy or 
girl?” 


As Snowy’s time approached, 
I began to doubt the wisdom of 
allowing Louise to witness the 
actual birth. Mightn’t it be 
alarming to her? On the other 
hand, if I forbade her to ssoagen | 
I'd be defeating my purpose o 
and unmysterious. For the first 
time in my dog-raising career, 
I hoped the pups would arrive 
during the night! 

Snowy didn’t oblige me. Her 
first puppy was born at about 
nine in the morning, her last 
about six in the evening. Of 
course, as soon as she began to 
deliver, my primary consideration 
became not Louise and the facts 
of life, but the welfare of Snowy. 

Careful breeders take no 
chances while pups are being 
born. Mothers are not left alone. 
All during that hot summer’s day, 
I was so busy with Snowy that 
I hardly had the time to run 
upstairs from the basement to 
fix canned soup for Louise’s 
meals. Then eight-year-old Karen 
came over to play with Louise 
and again I was disconcerted. 
Should I allow a neighbor's child 
to watch? I urged the children 
to fe outside and play in the 
sandbox, but they kept returning 
every few minutes to see how 
many puppies there were “by 
now.” In my first free moment, 
I rushed upstairs and phoned 
Karen’s mother to tell her what 
was happening and to ask weath- 
er she minded if Karen saw it. 
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“I'd just as soon she does see 
it,” ‘said Karen’s mother. “She 
knows “4 little bit now and this 
help her.” 

‘Louise was surprised the pu 
were born wet and slimy. She 
had pictured them as arriving 
clean and fluffy. 

“Besides, what’s all this blood?” 
asked Louise. “Is Snowy hurt?” 

“No,” I replied. “It’s nothing 
like bleeding from a hurt. It’s 
just part of getting born.” 

Louise looked from me to the 


puppies solemnly. Karen was 
watching closely as Sno 
strained uncomplainingly, head 


thrown back, eyes closed. 

“It looks like when you have 

to can’t,” Karen observed. 
at’s about the size of it,” 
I answered. 

Actually, the birth itself didn’t 
seem to impress Louise so much 
as the new animals did! She was 
fascinated next day to see that 
the new puppies were really 
pracy | from Snowy’s nipples. 
And she admired the way Snowy 
licked their plump, silvery white 
little bodies  spotlessly clean. 
They were dry and fluffy now! 
She was also intrigued by the 
pups’ tightly sealed eyes and ears. 
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“Nature has arranged things 
wonderfully,” I explained. is’ 
way, they can’t’ scratch each 
others’ eyes during their first 
few days of life. And water can’t’ 
get into their ears to hurt their 
earing.” 


Then came the day when the 
puppies’ eyes opened—a thrilling 


some days still before they could 
see feet of anything. Each day 
we noted progress—the gradual 
opening up of their ears, the 
appearence of their brown mark- 
ings. Later still, it was fun to 
see the pups trying to stand on 
their all y legs and to play 
with each a rege yially 
when a month-old pw fully 
charged a ball we ‘had al into 
the box and yipped the first little | 
bark of the litter, Louise, too, 
squealed with pleasure. 

Months after the puppy episode 
was all over, Louise heard the 
standard stork story for the first 
time. “Isn’t that the silliest thing 
ever?” she exclaimed. “They just 
don’t know how babies really 
come!” 

That was fine with me. 
Snowy’s puppies had served their 
purpose. 


Sister was telling the class about Noah and the Ark. “And 
how do you suppose Noah and his family spent their time aboard - 
the Ark?” Sister inquired. No response. 


ded. 


“Well, do you suppose they did a lot of fishing?” Sister prod- 


“What,” exclaimed little Freddie, “with only two worms?” 


— Reformatory Pillar 
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Red Smith: 
Ogling the People 


He’s the best, most literate and 
amusing sports chronicler 
of our time 


By Dave Warner 


Mr YOU’RE one of those lucky people 


who live in an area where sports col- 

umnist Red Smith is syndicated. I — 
so. For if you don’t read the redhead, you're de- 
prived of the best, most literate and amusing 
sports chronicler of our time. 

Who's the authority for such lavish praise? 
Most of the sports writers themselves, plus 
Smith’s legion of readers. 

There's no such thing as a typical Smith 
reader. Some of his best readers don’t know 
first base from the end zone, but they enjoy 
the Smith stamp—a little bit of understanding 
here, now an occasional jab and jolt, there a 
well-placed needle, or the tongue-in-cheek bit 
—all of it superbly turned out. 

The story goes that one day at a snobbish 
- school, an English teacher strode into class, 
eld up a column by Red Smith and said, “This, 
gentlemen, is English.” 

Odd part is Walter Wellesley Smith out of 
Green Bay, Wis., doesn’t look anything like what 
has come to be accepted as the breezy look of 
sportswriters. 

He’s a scholarly-looking gent whom you 
might easily take for a tip school el ga 
botany professor. Often likes to turn the 
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humor on _ himself, describing 
himself as a “watery-eyed man 
with a hole in his haircut and 
dandruff all over the coat shoul- 
ders who might have been a 
great athlete if he wasn’t myopic, 
uncoordinated, lazy and yellow.” 

As an athletic background, 
Red offers a tryout for the fresh- 
man track team at Notre Dame. 
“I didn’t like standing on my 
toes and doing push-ups, and if 
you went out for any one sport, 
you were excused from gym 
class. I worked all day in a Greek 
restaurant in South Bend and 
didn’t have time to practice run- 
ning. I couldn’t run away, but I 
tried out for the mile. Never 
made the team, but somehow 
they never missed me at roll call 
for gym classes after that.” 

This best of the sports words- 
smiths turns out a column six 
days a week for the New York 
Herald Tribune and _ syndicate 

pers across the country. A con- 
essed “bleeder” in the painful 
process of getting the right 
words down on paper, Smith 
manages to get the job done 
whether it be in crowded World 
Series or 


football press boxes, 


Kentucky Derby Headquarters, 
hotels, trains, planes, boats or 
foreign ports. 


Of his efforts, Smith says, “It’s 
a matter of collecting facts and 
thoughts in the midst of turmoil, 
putting together 900 or a thou- 
sand words at top speed in the 
crowded press rows, trying to of- 
fer intelligible if not intelligent 


comment without duplicating the 
product of the colleague who is 
writing the news story. It doesn’t 
make for deathless literature, but 
it beats working.” 

Smith is at his best when turn- 
ing the quick, bright phrase 
while covering his favorite sports 
—baseball, horse racing, boxing 
and football. 

Samples of his bon mots: “Lew 
Burdette is a large perhaps insan- 
itary West Virginia hillbilly with 
a dry wit and moist delivery, 
who pitches with his arm and 
head and heart and tongue... 
Among other things, he leads the 
league in relative humidity.” 

“The tea break in cricket, com- 
pared to the America’s Cup races, 
is wildly exciting.” 

“Tommy Bridges is a _ wry- 
necked, thin-featured old gentle- 
man about as big as 30 cents’ 
worth of liver, who has had bat- 
ters chasing after his jagged 
hooks for 15 seasons.” 

“The Yankee Stadium Club is 
a moderately exclusive society, 
falling about halfway between 
Alcoholics Anonymous and_ the 
Aqua Velva After-Shave Club.” 

One of Red’s old English 
teachers at Notre Dame, analyz- 
ing the Smith knack, said: “If 
an ordinary reporter were sent to 
a zoo to do a story, he would 
handle the assignment from the 
standpoint of the ple lookin 
at the animals. If Red Smith — 
went, he would do it from the 
angle of the animals ogling the 
people.” 
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Before coming to New York, 
Smith worked on newspapers in 


Milwaukee, St. Louis and Phila- 


delphia. Stanley Woodward, for- 
mer sports editor of the N.Y. Trib, 
invited Smith to become sports 
columnist in 1945. The job of 
sportswriting first was thrown at 
him in St. Louis where the word 
aging editor, in an an m 
fired his entire sports 
From that start, Red has pro- 
gressed to a point in American 
sports writing where he is con- 
sidered on a level with Damon 
Runyon, Ring Lardner, West- 


brook Pegler, Paul Gallico, and 
Grantland Rice. 

Like most of those named, 
Smith’s sharp writing goes be- 
yond the mere field of sports. 
When he did special columning 
on the political conventions in the 
last presidential election, many 
readers held that what he turned 
out was better even than his 
sports masterpieces. 

If there’s such a label as a 
sports writers sports writer. Smith 
is it. He’s universally accepted 
as such and has been properly 
saluted and celebrated. 


Copyright 1958 


“| hope you make it to the 
moon, and go into orbit!” 
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The importance of a Catholic doctor and a Catholic hospital 


OUR BABY DIED 


Condensed from a letter to The Liguorian 
Mrs. R. J. H. | 


S A MOTHER of six chil- 
dren I had come to 
think of child-raising as 
four steps: begetting 

the child, carrying it until birth, 
birth, and finally the long task of 
rearing the child as best I could. 

Each Sunday I took my chil- 
dren to Mass, holding the small- 
est one on my lap or kneeling 
with it in my arms. I prayed as 
all mothers must pray, “Give me 
the wisdom and courage I will 
need to raise these children You 
gave me.” 

Of course, I didn’t have six 
children all at once. Each one 
came along in its own fashion, 
being erg of body. 

Maybe I was just a little bit 
smug when Joey was born. I 
had seen the others through most 
of the crises that come to a fam- 


ily of active children, and I felt 
I would know what to do in any 
situation. 

Then, when he four 
months old, Joey took a cold. He 
became very ill. He was rushed 
to the doctor and then to the 
hospital. Four hours later they 
told me, “Your baby just died.” 

And I said, “What do I do 
now?” 

My husband, a_ non-Catholic, 
said, “Call the priest.” 

Of course, there were no last 
sacraments to be given to a baby. 
He had been baptized when he 
was three weeks old. When we 
contacted our pastor he told us 
which mortuary to go to, and we 
were directed to a Catholic ceme- 
tery. We didn’t even know the 
names of such places in our large 
city. Then we went back to 


The Liguorian (October, '58), The Redemptorist Fathers, 47 
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Father. He told us that there 
would be only graveside services 
for one so tiny. ee 

So man an 
asked, “What aoe is the funeral 
Mass? What time will the rosary 
be recited?” 

I began to think in my shocked 
state that I had misunderstood. I 
had not. I had to explain that the 
funeral Mass and the reciting of 
the ro are for the soul of a 
person who died after reachin 
the use of reason. A baby’s so 
is perfect after baptism until the 
days of actual sins. 

The next Sunday our pastor 
urged the people, “Have your 
babies baptized as soon as pos- 
sible after birth!” 

I know he wanted to say, “Not 
all babies live—even in this day 
of medical miracles.” 

Our baby had a heart ailment, 
which is not too uncommon in 
babies. The doctor said, “He 
was the type of baby who could 
easily die during the night.” 

Thank God, I was spared that! 

Then after it was all past, it 
hit me. My baby nearly born 
dead—in a non-religious hospital, 
a doctor who was not a Catholic 
attending me, and nurses whose 


religion I did not even wonder 
about! Nobody asked me my re- 
ligion and I didn’t ask them. I 
never thought of having a baby 
who wouldn't live. Now I give 
thanks that he lived to be ba 
tized. It was all we could do 
for him. 

Now we are lining up a Cath- 
olic doctor and a Catholic hos- 
= to help with the rest of our 
abies and with any illnesses that 
can come to a family. We must 
face the fact that our children 
are only loaned to us — who 
knows for how long? — even in 
this day when there is such a 
very small percentage of baby 
deaths. But the mother and fa- 
ther have very little to help 
them in a time of sorrow except 
the fact that ‘they did all they 
could and that the little one's 
soul is now in heaven with God. 

The Catholic doctor and_ the 
Catholic hospital is the answer. 
And then when the child is born, 
set the date for baptism as early 
as possible. Fancy clothes and 
big parties and even waiting for 
godparents aren’t really impor- 
tant. Don’t take a chance on be- 
ing too late! Listen to a mother 


whose baby died. 


WHEN ONE of Martha’s little friends came to see her, she found 
the child playing with her new housekeeping set. 

“Are you washing dishes?” she asked the friend. 

“Yes, replied Martha, “and I’m drying them, too, ‘cause 


I’m not married yet.” 


— Emily Lotny in Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
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By Harold Helfer 


You’p HAVE to say that the W. 
E. Warnes family of Fort Dodge, 
Ia., is a rather long-lived one. Not 
a member of this family has died 
since 1890. There are now 98 
members. Its patriarch is 102 
years old. Mrs. W. E. Warnes is 
93. The family is made up of five 
children, 16 grandchildren, 41 
great-grandchildren and _ eight 
great-great-grandchildren. 


WILLIAM MOON was born in 
Hamburg, Mich. his wife was 
born in Hamburg, N.Y., and his 
father was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 


Two cousins had a rather sur- 
prise get-together near Cannan, 
Ind. James Risk of Indianapolis 
was driving to see his cousin, 
Howard Risk, in Cannan. : Their 
ears collided head-on as_ they 
rounded a sharp curve. 


Mrs. Lizz Looney of Myra, 
Ky., celebrates her birthday on 
Sept. 24, her father on Aug. 24, 
her brother on July 24 and her 
mother on June 24, 


In Oak Crry, Utah, three 
couples, Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
Finlinson, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Fin- 
linson and Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 


-T. Harmon, married together 50 


years ago, got together to cele- 
brate their golden wedding anni- 
versaries. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of rib- 
bon has been hanging from the 
walls of the Richard Miller home 
at Verona, Mo. At a fair in the 
vicinity, the Millers won 37 blue 
ribbons, 60 red ribbons and 40 
white ribbons. Every member of 
the family won at least one con- 
test. 


Wen Peccy Houston, Blakely, 
Ga., was five, she was swinging 
with her cousin, fell out and 
broke her arm. When she was 10 
she fell out of the same swing 
with the same cousin... and 
broke her arm again. 


THE THREE sons of Mrs. Beatrice 
Tolle of Rochester, N.Y., all were 
born on March 13 two years apart 
— and both Mrs. Tolle and her 
daughter Kathy were born on 
July 13. 


Mrs. C. E. Erickson of Ogden, 
Ta., has four sons and four daugh- 
ters, 14 grandsons, and 14 grand- 
daughters, 2 great-grandsons and 
2 great-grand-daughters. 


Tue FivE children of Mr. and 
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Mrs. W. D. Pitchford of Beggs, 
Okla., were graduated from high 
school with perfect attendance 
records ...a total of 60 years 
without being absent or tardy. 


In Brivceport, N.Y., Mrs. Gert- 
rude Moore celebrated her 94th 
birthday the same day her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Wichie, marked their 50th 
wedding anniversary. 


WHEN Mr. and Mrs. Albert L. 
Danworth of Watertown, N. Y., 
became the parents of a daughter, 
who they named Christina, it was 
somewhat more than just another 
blessed event. It marked the first 
time in 150 years that a girl had 
been born in the Danforth family. 


STAFF SERGEANT James Busby 
of the Hamilton Air Force Base, 
Calif., has been buying up clothes- 
pins like mad. His wife, Anita, 
gave birth to her second set of 
twins in 10 months. 


You micut have thought you 
were seeing double, even triple, 
if you’d attended a reunion of the 
Tisk family at Cottage Hills, Ill. 
The family has six sets of twins 
and one set of triplets. 


gust a kid,” Mrs. ‘Anna 
Kieten told a census taker at her 
Forrest City, Ark., home. She 
then proceeded to introduce him 
to her mother, Mrs. Becky Garret; 
117, and her . aunt, Mrs. Rachel 
Brazier, who is 118. = 


WAITING TO have their babies in 
a West Hartford, Conn., hospital, 
Mrs. Patricia Rawlinitis and Mrs. 


Patricia Donovan discovered they 


‘had more in common than just 


being expectant mothers and hav- 
ing the same first names: Their 
husbands’ name, Robert; their 
mothers’, Mary; their daughters’, 
Mary; their sons’, ‘Robert. This 
time the women had. girls and 
they both named them Kathy. 


SanprA, Nancy Lee and Mari 
Ann Marple, Denver, Colo., sisters, 
were all born on Sept. 19, in 1947, 
1956 and 1958, respectively. 


ONE OF THE survivors of Mrs. An- 
na Beard, 90, when she passed 
away in Liberty, Ind., was her 
mother, Mrs. Nancy Ryan, 108. 


IN CHIAVARI, Italy, six members 
of the Costa family were married 
in a single ceremony. The joint 
marriage of the four Costa broth- 
ers, Domenico, Davide, Giovanni 
and Lorenzo, and their two sisters, 
Anna and Rosa, was the social 
event of the village. Almost all of 
the 200 residents of the village at- 
tended the ceremony. After the 
wedding, the six couples set off 
for a honeymoon, during which 
each pair had a special audience 
with the Pope. 


THe Fact that they had twins 
came as no surprise to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Sontag of Chicago. 
It was their third set. Their first 
set is nine years old now, their 
second set, four years. 


Mrs. ALPHIA Mae Collins of Win- 
ston-Salem, .N. C., had a new 
experience — she gave. birth to 
a baby in a hospital. Her first 
19 children were born at home. 
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Che Scramble in Suburbia 


By Jean Maddern Pitrone 


NYONE still believes 
that “baseball is the great 
American pastime” has 
evidently not recently 

driven out to the myriad housing 
projects and model homes that 
speckle the face of any American 
city like freckles on the face of a 
10-year-old red-head. Gaping ex- 
cavations, piles of brick and straw, 
shells of wood and tarpaper rising 
starkly from the raw , and 
_rows of newly-bricked domiciles 
stretch across the countryside, 


smothering former fields and farms 
with a seemingly endless chain of 


pseudo-cities — forming a gigantic 


Looking at model homes is the 
new “great American pastime” 


and all-embracing Suburbia. 
As late as 10:30 p.m., one can 


eyed with the blank stare of wide 
floor-to-ceiling windows — and see 
the shadowy figures of prospective 
home owners in earnest conversa- 
tion with an eager-beaver sales- 
man. But on weekends — that is 
when the cities’ apartment dwell- 
ers, the owners of the small homes 
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ae 
sometimes drive past a model 
home — its smooth facade glassy- — 
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that are bursting apart at the 
seams with the rapid arrival and 
growth of youngsters, the retired 
couples, and the frankly curious 
“time-killers” drive out to Suburbia 
to clog the highways as they slow- 
ly circle the projects and park 
close to the models. 

Unless the would-be buyer care- 
fully ignores the descriptive signs 
which label the homes he is apt to 
find himself confused and befud- 
dled by the names bestowed upon 
these model homes. For instance, 
there is the so-called “Heidi 
House.” 

What does this title suggest to 
the uninitiated house seeker? To 
me—and perhaps to other persons 
of average insight—“Heidi House” 
would suggest goats, cheese, sim- 
ple rustic atmosphere, mountains 
goats ... mountains! Now we 
have it! Elevations. Split levels. 
Certainly. There would be several 
levels . . . steps . . . stairs! But 
when we took an actual look at the 
house, what did we see? A one- 
floor plan with a roof so nearly flat 
that there was little attic . space. 
“The Heidi theme,” the builder’s 
brochure explains, “is carried out 
more in the atmosphere provided 
by the furnishings than in the 
architectural design.” We swallow- 
ed our impulse to shout What! No 
goats nor cheese! and went on to 
another model. 

A handsome model labelled the 
“San Francisco moderne” next took 
our eye. This model, the sign 
proudly proclaimed, features a 
Sunken Living Room. You mean 
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— the earthquake? We couldn't 
seem to banish the question from 
our minds — even though it seem- 
ed more irreverent than irrevelant. 

But the descriptive brochure 
which the salesman handed us sav- 
ed the day and we didn’t have to 
ask about the earthquake. With the 
help of the brochure we found out 
why the home was called the “San 
Francisco moderne.” It was be- 
cause “The dramatic sunken liv- 
ing room in this handsome ranch 
home has all the coziness of a San 
Francisco fog”! (I was in a San 
Francisco fog once — and, believe 
me, I was cold, damp, and miser- 
able — anything but cozy!) 

Slightly foggy ourselves, we let 
ourselves be propelled through the 
rest of the house by the pressure of 
the avid house-hunters who came 
behind us. Ah, well, “a rose by any 
other name” and “what's in a name 
anyhow” we muttered to ourselves 
as we stumbled down to the sunk- 
en living room. 

There was some consolation for 
me in my befuddlement, however, 
as I observed my husband's frustra- 
tion as he doggedly tried to stick 
to his resolution to choose a house 
without frills or furbelows — a 
house with a dependable central 
heating system, good plumbing, 
ample floor joists, sufficient electri- 
cal circuits, etc. 

Salesmen seemed just as deter- 
mined to distract him with sales 
talks on the virtues of an extra 
half-bath (half-bath actually mean- 
ing a little room with no bath at 
all), a planter area at the head of 
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the tub in the full bathroom 
(planter area? . . . the salesman was 
quick to assure me that it was for 
ivy or such plants), a sliding towel 
bar, a separate television room or 
den to “take the wear and tear off 
the living room,” a huge recreation 
room in the basement — “to take 
the wear and tear off the living 
room” the salesman emoted, una- 
ware that he was repeating him- 
self, and french doors opening off 
the small dining room on to a 
screened terrace. “To take the 
wear and tear off the living room 
— the room that nobody lives in,” 
my husband growled and I knew it 
was time to move on. 

“It’s my dream kitchen,” I gush- 
ed as we went into the “Gay Di- 
vorcee” model. The kitchen was a 
vision in pink formica, pink wall 
refrigerator, built-in range — oh, 
it was perfect! 

“The kitchen is completely di- 
vorced from the remainder of the 
living area, you will notice,” the 
salesman enthused. (For once there 
was a tie-in with the name that 
even I could appreciate.) “No more 
pots and pans for your guests to 
see. You can work in your kitchen, 
then take off your apron and join 
your guests in the living room and 
you will be the perfect hostess, 
with no reminder of kitchen chores 
about you.” 

“Except the flour smudge on the 
end of her nose and the onion smell 
of her hands,” my husband snick- 
ered. 

“But the kitchen is beautifull” I 
pleaded with my husband. 
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“I want to see the ‘Family Life’ 
model first,” he stated in defiance 
of the salesman who tossed me a 
sympathetic, pitying ‘look. “It 
sounds more substantial — more 
married, somehow.” 

The “Family Life” had a beauti- 
ful kitchen, too — a vision in 
turquoise that could easily have 
supplanted the “Gay Divorcee” 
kitchen in my affections. 

“You'll notice that this gorgeous 
kitchen is an integral part of the 
rest of the house,” this salesman 
emoted. “No walls, no_ barriers. 
Your breakfast bar serves as a di- 
vider between the kitchen and the 
dining and living area. We call it 
‘modern open living’!” 

As the salesman raved on, I pic- 
tured myself — chatting animated- 
ly with my guests as they sat in 
the living room while I put the 
roast pheasant (or should it be 
guinea hen) under glass with one 
hand and served cocktails with the 
other hand. 

My husband’s comment brought 
me back to earth with a thud. 

“You'd be able to see to it that 
the kids don’t start shooting up the 
living room while they’re watching 
‘Two Gun Murphy’ and you are 
cooking dinner.” 

True. I felt a moment of com- 
punction at my fickleness — and 
then utter confusion registered. 
Did I want the “divorced” kitchen 
or the “open living” kitchen? I 
really couldn’t decide! 

“Well, what’s next?” my hus- 
band asked sourly, pointing to the 
signs as he drove along. Practical, 
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convenient, all-on-one-floor ranch 
types the sign read. And others. . 
Semi-ranch types, Bi-levels, Tri- 
levels, Multi-levels, Split levels . 

“It’s all too confusing,” I said, 
“Let’s fix up our old house.” 

“Now you're talking!” he agreed. 

He was right, too. That’s exact- 
ly what I was doing — just talking! 

There is always a spot for a 
Half-Bath in any middle-aged 
house, the remodeling advertise- 
ment read. Maybe it’s in the form 
of a little-used room begging to be 
transformed into a half-bath. 

We really looked for the little- 
used room, but it just wasn’t there. 
There was a little extra room right 
at the back door, where we de- 
posited our coats and rubbers — 
but, after all, who wants to walk 
through a half-bath (or even a full 
bath with a planter in it) to get in- 
to one’s kitchen. 

It sounded fine, too, to say that 
we would remodel our present 
bathroom by installing a counter 
top lavatory (a lavatory-dressing 
table combination) so that the 
room would also serve as a powder 
room. This fixture supplies a great 
deal more counter space in bath- 
rooms the advertisement read. We 
were all enthused about this, until 
we discovered that in order to have 
a great deal more counter space, 
one must also have at least a little 
extra floor space — that is, if one 
wants to be able to open one’s 
bathroom door more than half way. 

Qur enthusiasm for remodeling 
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homes were just too tempting. The 
old urge to drive out to Suburbia 
began to creep over me again as I 
stole furtive looks at the “Tri- 
Crown” and the “Sorbonne House” 
advertisements. 

The following weekend found us 
joining the avid throngs of house 
hunters once again. As my husband 
and I walked through the “Sor- 
bonne House,” I sighed enviously 
as I looked at the double-size, 
walk-in wardrobe closets and the 
gleaming hardwood floors. My 
heart skipped a beat as my hus- 
band whispered it’s practical and 
well built — no fancy gimmicks. 
Maybe this is it I dared to think! 
Tactfully I tried to steer the sales- 
man’s conversation into channels of 
furnaces and B.T.U. output, floor 
joists and lumber. After all, J knew 
my husband's foibles. 

But the salesman was off on 
another tangent. 

“A semipublic golf course only 
a five-minute drive away,” he 
chanted happily, “a city park and 
playground less than a mile away, 
a half-hour drive to downtown 
shopping, 10 minutes to the Zoo, 
12 minutes to Selden’s Swimming 
Pool, five minutes to Jones’ Manu- 
facturing and Manet’s Body 
Works . . .” His voice droned on 
with the monotony of a train con- 
ductor. 

“It's well built,” my husband re- 


House” for us. Although the sales- 
man nearly ruined it in one last, 
desperate, mad fling. 
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“You have a choice of brick 
finish on your house, too!” he 
boasted. “Either the spanking-new 
red or blush brick as used on this 
model or the new type of brick that 
looks old — as on the next-door 
model!” 

“New brick . . . the old look!” 
my husband gasped weakly. 

“Yes. A new process gives an 
aged and beautiful appearance to 
brand new brick,” the salesman 
explained. 

“We'll take the plain, ordinary, 
old-fashioned new brick,” I inter- 
posed hastily, cutting short the 
salesman’s inspired sales talk. . 

We are living in our “Sorbonne 
House,” now, and we are very 
happy with it. Living nearby are 
other families — some as happy as 
we, others not so happy. But all 
the majority 
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of the happy homeowners are peo- 
ple who have heeded the advice of 
a mortgage banker which was pub- 
lished in a newspaper. The unhap- 
py homeowners are mostly those 
who have ignored that advice. 

The four important rules given 
by Mr. Ben Levinson were: 

1. “Love, honor and cherish your 
spouse. Marital difficulties fre- 
quently lead to foreclosures.” — 

2. “Live within your income.” — 

3. “Do not borrow against fu- 
ture income that is temporary in 
character.” 

4. “And put some cash away for 
those rainy days.” 

Wise rules, these, with the first 
rule nurturing all three succeeding 
ones. For if there is love and honor 
in your house, you will never feel 
the terrible, driving need to “keep 
up with the Joneses.” 


We piscoverep that the biggest monthly drain on the bread- 
winner’s yearly income of $4000.00 was a $70.00 milk bill. 
This is a national disgrace of inequity. The biggest stock of fed- 


eral surplus foods in our bulging warehouses are products from 
milk: cheese and butter. Our subsidy program has doled out this 
surplus to as many takers as possible. . : 

It costs money to warehouse it and money to distribute it. 
This subsidization, legislated by politicians, kept the cows contented, 
the dairy farmers happy, fattened the bank rolls of share holders, 
but the price of milk for babies and youngsters has escalated .pro- 
gressively up to its tragic, over a quarter of a dollar price per 

Who is being hurt? The millions of large-family parents who 
are financing the nurseries to keep America strong and secure. 
They are not eligible for the surplus food dole of dair‘, products 
because they are self-sustaining, at great sacrifice, and yet, in 
their independence, they are paying in taxes the puhelty taken from 
their Children’s mouths. — Information . vs 
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Family Courage 


Parents must draw on many forms of courage to raise a family 


Condensed from The Reign of the Sacred Heart 
Ruth Oswald 


iD you ever stop to con- 

FE sider how many forms 

of courage a mother 

and father must draw 
on in bringing up a familyP One 
of the best ways to discover the 
variety is to survey the news of 
families throughout the world as 
items about them appear in news- 
papers. 

The kind of courage displayed 
by the family rarely rates head- 
lines in the newspaper, but it is 
found there, even if tucked away 
on the inside pages. 

Take the Ralph Chambers fam- 
ily of Hapeville, Georgia. They 
are finding happiness through the 
courage of resignation to God’s 
will. Four of the 10 Chambers 
children are victims of muscular 
dystrophy, which is incurable. To 


of the Sacred 


make matters worse the mother 
has symptoms of the disease. She 
has kept house for as long as six 
months at a time in a wheel chair. 

“But we have hope,” Mrs. 
Chambers told reporters, “We feel 
that science is making progress in 
determining the cause and possi- 
ble cures of this crippler. We live 
on that hope. And God has been 
so good to us. I only hope we 
don’t disappoint Him.” 

There are all forms of courage 
in the family. Many young moth- 
ers must face the grave conse- 
quences of having all their chil- 
dren by Caesarian section and 
shrink from having large families 
because of this. Yet Mrs. Paul 
Michael Nugent, of Cambridge, 
Ohio, has had nine children by this 
method in the past 18 years. 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart (October, 58), C tion of the Priests 
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In Padua, Italy, Mrs. Leonilde 
Baratto was given a medal for the 
courage which it took on her part 
to give her nine chil to the 
service of the Church. Presenta- 
tion of the gold medal was made 
by Father Renato Ziggiotti, Su- 
perior General of the Salesian or- 
de 


r. 

A father in Detroit, Michigan, 
Robert F. McCarthy, had the 
courage to sacrifice his own life 
so that he could save that of his 
son. Mr. McCarthy and his 12- 
year-old son, Terrence, were on 
their way from early morning Mass 
when they saw a car bearing down 
on them a little outside Detroit. 
There was only time for the father 
to shove his son to safety before he 
gave up his life, leaving four chil- 
dren orphans. 

A mass exhibition of courage 
took place in Toronto, when 50 
young Hungarian refugees with- 
out a cent to their names, decided 
to venture upon matrimony as a 
prelude to establishing themselves 
in Canada. James Cardinal McGui- 
gan supplied the 50 rings needed. 
Fortunately a kind-hearted jeweler 
gave him a price of $5 apiece. In 
Hungary the Catholic marriage 
ceremony involves an exchange of 
rings on the part of those who 
are being married. Although these 
young people are in a new and 
strange land, they want to cling 
to the age-old customs of their 
homeland, from which they have 


been exiled through participating 


in rebellion against the Commu- 
nist government, which has done 
all in its power to destroy Chris- 
tian marriage and the Christian 
family. 

Next to the threat of death on 
the highways for the breaking up 
of families, alcoholism makes its 
appearance as a deadly foe to do- 
mestic happiness and Christian 
living. It takes courage for a fam- 
ily to put up with an alcoholic. 
Yet, it takes even more courage 
for the victim to lift himself or 
herself from the abyss of drunken- 
ness to a level of decent living. 
Many men and women are making 
this painful journey upward 
through an organization known as 
“Recovery Incorporated.” 

This society is headed by a 
group of laymen interested in the 
problem who want to help alco- 
holics help themselves through Re- 
covery. It is a self-help organiza- 
tion of mental patients and for- 
mer patients who are striving to 
conquer the nervous disorders 
which led them to drink. A com- 
bination of will, training, psychia- 
try, and religion make up the in- 
gredients for a cure. Confidential 
inquiries concerning the Recovery 
program can be addressed to Re- 
covery Inc., P.O. Box 83, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, or 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 

It takes a great deal of different 
kinds of courage for parents to 
buck the tide of popular public 
opinion regarding steady dating by 
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teen-aged youngsters, which. has 


become a popular vogue in juve- 
nile life in recent times. Priests all 
over the country are warning par- 
ents against the dangers of this 
practice. 

Serving as spokesman, Father 
Richard Klug, of Cincinnati, chal- 
lenged parents recently. “It’s up 
to you to do something about it. 
The Sisters in the schools can't be 
expected to do-it all. Often when 
such problems are brought to the 
priest in the confessional it is too 
late. You must face up to your 
responsibilities as parents, to re- 
alize the moral dangers facing 
your children in the crucial years 
between grade school and adult- 
hood. 

“Some parents laugh off such 
important problems, as if they 
were non-existent, simply because 
the parents are too embarrassed to 
do anything about them,” Father 
Klug charges. “When it’s too late, 
they finally wake up to the dan- 
gers they could have seen all 
along if they had just used their 
common sense and exercised the 
right kind of courage.” _ 

It takes courage to send a teen- 
aged boy away from one’s door 
when he comes too often to take a 
daughter out. A father can even 
make enemies by doing so, but his 
daughter’s future may be at stake. 
It takes courage to face either a 
son or daughter when one is for- 
bidding something which they de- 
sire, but these are the responsibil- 


ities which go with parenthood 
and must be shouldered. 

Perhaps one of the greatest 
threats to sound Catholic marriage 
is the “mixed marriage.” Here 
again parents are called upon to 
exhibit courage of a high degree. 
A recent survey discloses that 
twice as many girls as boys enter 
into mixed marriages. This is 
understandable, yet it brings the 
problem closer to the doorstep of 
parents. A girl brings her date 
home. When he is a Protestant 
boy the parents can discourage 
the affair before it goes too far. 
Here fathers of girls have the 
edge over those with sons, as all 
too often Catholic parents are not 
even aware of the fact that their 
adult sons are*keeping steady com- 
pany until marriage has already 
been decided upon. 

A great fund of courage is 
needed from the day the ‘life part- 
ner is chosen and a marriage per- 
formed. There are new problems 
arising with every passing year, 
whether to follow Catholic thought 
on the matter of children or swim 
with the tide of atheistic planned 
parenthood, whether or not to send 
children to the public school or the 
parochial school, the Catholic or 
public university. In between there 
are a thousand vexing problems 
which arise from the matter of dis- 
cipline to social life, all of which 
require considerable courage, the 
6 acquired at the Communion 
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THE FOSTER PARENTS 


COULDNT STOP 


Condensed from The Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 
Wellner O'Connell 


EING FOSTER “mom” and 
“dad” to more than 500 
children has been one 

Montreal, Canada couple’s way of 
realizing their desire for a large 
family. 

As incredible as this may sound, 
this amazing number of little ones 
have been welcomed into the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stevenson 
through the foster home program 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau, a 
branch of Montreal's Federation of 
Catholic Charities. The bureau is 
one of many such agencies 
throughout Canada, charged with 
the care of homeless children. 

Many of the boys and girls 


More than 500 children have 
been welcomed into the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ste- 
venson of Montreal, Canada 


placed in the care of these agencies 
will eventually be adopted, and 
need foster care only until the 
legal processes have been com- 
pleted. 

In other cases, a child remains 
legally bound to his parents, but 
requires a new environment until 
family problems are successfully 
solved. For example, the child’s 
natural home may have been 
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broken up by physical illness, 
mental diseases, alcoholism or 
death. A mother, deserted by her 
husband, may find herself unable 
to cope with both a job and chil- 
dren. In severe cases of family dis- 
harmony, or abuse of the child, 
separation by court order may be 
warranted. 

One task of the welfare agencies 
is to find good homes where these 
displaced children can find needed 
security. 

“These are not commercial 
boarding homes,” emphasizes Miss 
May . Hoskin, supervisor of the 
Children’s Division of the Catholic 
Welfare Bureau. “We screen 
prospective foster parents very 
carefully to assure a good environ- 
ment for the child, one in which 
he'll find affection and understand- 
ing.” 

But to return to the Stevensons, 
who were recently given an award 
of merit by the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau as “the Foster Parents of 
1958.” 

Now the proud parents of three 
children of their own, Joe and 
Kay Stevenson took in their first 
foster child in June, 1939, just 
two months after buying their 
home. Intended merely as a “sum- 
mer project” to provide company 
for their two-year-old daughter, 
the venture mushroomed. 

“Once I started caring for these 
youngsters, I just couldn’t stop,” 
Mrs. Stevenson explains. “I'd 


rather look after children than eat, 


January 


and except for the occasional week 
or two of vacation, we've never 
been without foster children in our 
home.” 

Her youngest child now four and 
her eldest fully grown, the busy 
housewife is at present caring for 
four babies between the ages of 
one month and one year. 

“We nearly always have three 
or four babies in the house. As 
fast as one is adopted another 
comes to take his place. During 
the war years I used to care for 
seven or eight infants,” she recalls. 
“But then, of course, I had help.” 

Nine cribs, freshly painted every 
year, are always kept in readiness 
by the Stevensons, who have never 
refused welcome to a child at any 
hour of the'day or night when 
emergency need arose. 

Sick children are always ‘given 
a special welcome by this foster 
mother who finds that the satis- 
faction which comes from seeing a 
sick child become strong and 
healthy more than makes up for 
the extra care involved. 

Mrs. Stevenson is justifiably 
proud of the fact that she has 
never lost a child, although she has 
suffered through convulsions, the 
usual childhood diseases and the 
occasional accident. She has cared 
for “blue babies” and at one time 
undertook the care of five coeliac 
infants. 

“Coeliac children suffer from ‘an 
abdominal disorder,” she explain- 
ed, “and require a banana diet, 
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with some beef and protein milk 
added. Mine ate about six bananas 
each at every meal, and believe 
me, it takes some time to feed five 
small babies all those bananas 
three times a day.” 

When these five infants were 
left in the Stevenson home, it was 
understood that they would remain 
there until they were completely 
cured, and thus eligible for adop- 
tion. With coeliac babies the com- 
plete cure is usually not assured 
until they reach about four years 
of age, but if kept alive until then, 
their health becomes normal. 

Losing members of her “family” 
after several years was very diffi- 
cult, Mrs. Stevenson admits, but 
she found that the best solution for 
her lonesomeness was to keep her- 
self busy with new children and to 
feel thankful that her former boys 
and girls had found good homes 
through adoption. 

Sharing the responsibility for the 
well-being of these children with 
the foster parents are the social 
workers of the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, who are always available 
for counsel and assistance. 

“We keep in constant touch with 
the home and try to see that the 
total needs of the child are met — 
in the school and in the commu- 
nity, as well as at home,” explains 
Miss Hoskin. 

“Foster parents must agree to 
notify the bureau in case of illness 
er any problems concerning the 
child’s welfare. Problems of ad- 
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justment, of course, vary from 
family to family. 
The ideal foster parent is sum- 


med up by Miss Hoskin as “a 


warm-hearted, placid sort of per- 
son, with a great deal of under- 
standing and patience.” Gaining 
the trust and confidence of some of 
these children from problem 
homes is not always an easy 
achievement, but most couples 
have found that the rewards far 
outweigh the trials. 

The main problem faced by the 
agency’s foster home program is 
the placing of teen-agers. 

Miss Claire Deschamps, who is 
responsible for locating the foster — 
homes, finds that many couples 
are fearful of taking on the guid- 
ance and care of these older boys 
and girls. She traces this reluctan- 
ce largely to the great volume of 
publicity regarding juvenile delin- 
quency in recent years, but asserts 
that “teenagers need a healthy 
family life just as much as do the 
younger children, and we badly 
need good homes, particularly in 
rural areas, where boys and girls 
of this age group would be close 
to schools and good recreational 
facilities.” 

Mrs. Stevenson, who has success- 
fully tackled teenage problems 
“between babies,” is convinced 
that establishing a feeling of trust 
will solve most difficulties. 

As an example she cites the 
problem which arose with a 15- 
year-old foster son some years ago, 
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when she discovered that he was 
playing hooky from school. 

I sat down and told him that 
he and I were ‘family’ now. If he 
did something I didn’t like I was 
going to tell him. On the other 
hand,” she added, “I explained 
that if some action of mine proved 
objectionable to him, I expected 
him to come right out and say so. 

“Once I had explained to him 
the awkward spot he had put me 
in with his teacher, in trying to 
cover up for him until I was able 


to hear his side of the story, he 
understood that he could trust me. 

“That was all he needed. From 
that day to the day he left there 
was never again any real diffi- 
culty with our ‘son.’” 

Kay Stevenson’s only fear con- 
cerning foster children is how to 
accept the inevitable day when she 
is no longer sufficiently young to 
handle 2 a.m. feedings. 

Husband Joe has the solution. 
“When that happens, we'll start 
taking in teenagers again.” 


small shots 
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THE SAINTS, edited by John 
Coulson, Hawthorn Books, Ine., 
New. York, $12.95. 

This must be one of the most 
wonderful books in the world. A 
treasure-house of beauty, it is 
also authoritative in its research 
being the product of the com- 
bined work of theologians and 
Bible scholars, historians, scien- 
tists, novelists and psychiatrists. 
The list of contributors contains 
such names as Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., Alice Curtayne, Sir 
Arnold Lunn, Lancelot Sheppard 
and Evelyn Waugh. With authors 
such as these the lives of the 
Saints have been written in a 
generally acceptable fashion so 
that they are readable by Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike. To 
this end the legends and pious 
asides have been cut out, and 
the saints left to appear as they 
really are. Sanctity is shown as 
many-faceted and intriguing until 
one realizes that its attainment is 
the most thrilling and marvelous 
adventure in human living. 


MORE STORIES FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT, Piet Worm, 
Sheed and Ward, 840 Broadway, 
New York 3. $3.00. . 

This book has been printed in 
Holland and somehow it has been 
packed with all the color and 
‘magic we associate with the Land 
of Tulips. The illustrations, done 


in color on a gold background, 
give the effect of an illuminated 
manuscript. The stories from the 
Old Testament are told with the 
simplicity attractive to the young. 


KATERI TEKAKWITHA, Eve- 
lyn M. Brown, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York. $1.95. 

This Vision Book re-tells in 
vivid language the story of the 
Indian girl who may someday be 
hailed as a saint. The author 
has striven for accuracy, both by 
studying ancient histories of In- 
dian ways, languages and cus- 
toms, and by adhering to the 
written records of Kateri. The 
trials and victories of the Algon- 
quin girl are told with a quiet 
pathos and a quick movement 
which should make the book ap- 
pealing to teen-agers. 


MARY, Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy, O.P. and Rafaello Busoni, 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 
$2.00. 

This Patron Saint book has 
been written especially for 
anyone whose name is Mary (or 
one of the 26 possible derivatives 
of Mary listed in the book). For 
junior readers, it follows the 
plan of the Hail Mary, develop- 
ing each line and phrase of that 
well-known prayer. 


JOSEPH, Wilfrid Sheed and 
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Rafaello Busoni, Sheed and Ward, 
New York. $2.00. 

Every child whose name is Jos- 
eph will be interested in this ac- 
count of a man who became 
great “simply by doing what he 
was told.” The story emphasizes 
important little points about 
saints such as, “Saints are not 
solemn people. In fact, they can 
enjoy themselves even more than 
the rest of us can. The difference 
is that saints do not really need 
music, or lots of food, or wed- 
dings to make them happy. They 
have God and they don’t need 
anything else.” 


THE WORK OF SAINT FRAN- 
CIS, MacKinley Kantor, The 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. $2.75. 

Deceptive in its apparent sim- 
plicity, this account of a Spanish 
juvenile delinquent boy reverber- 
ates with a depth and a wisdom 
of which only genius is capable. 
That the author has been a Pulit- 
zer Prize winner might be de- 
duced from this slender tale of 
fiction alone. The figures of 
speech unwind in ribbons of 
beauty—yet never intrude upon 
the reader’s thoughts. And un- 
derneath the fascinating, swift- 
moving account of a child’s suf- 
fering and heroism one discovers 
an insight into human nature, a 
comprehension of the heights to 
which the lowliest are led that 
uplifts the heart and soul of the 
reader into joy with a certainty 
that “God’s in His heaven; all’s 
right with the world.” This book 
is for mature readers. 


TO GOD THROUGH MAR- 


RIAGE, Brother Gerald J. 
Schnepp, S.M., and Rev. A. 
Schnepp, S.M., Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
$1.48. 

The various angles in prepar- 
ing young people for marriage 
are treated in a frank, sympathet- 
ic, comprehensive manner. The 
approach is consistently positive. 
Study helps at the end of each 
chapter, along with summary and 
proposed bibliography, make this 
inexpensive little volume a _ pos- 
sible text for senior classes in 
Catholic schools. 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
AND MARRIED LIFE, Rev. J. M. 
Perrin, O.P., Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland. $1.95. 

In reaction to the modern pagan 
concept of marriage it is impera- 
tive that the world be made con- 
scious of Catholic married cou- 
ples living the concept of mar- 
riage given by Christ and thence 
radiating its joy and wholesome- 
ness to the world. Wherever the 
light has gone out, the Church 
must provide a candle. Hence 
we have here a small but loaded 
volume written primarily for 
young people who embark on 
married life with high Christian 
ideals. This group _ necessarily 
comprises a select few, but they 
—more than anyone perhaps — 
need special help and encourage- 
ment to become the light of the 
world and the salt of the earth. 
That this group may _ realize 
Christian perfection in their state 
of life is the aim and objective 
of the French author, Father 
Perrin. 
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PREVIEW 
of the FEBRUARY issue 


“I Am a Divorced Catholic” says a woman in next month’s 
issue. She obtained a divorce after 16 years of marriage 
and three children. For some people, this action seems to 
mean she has automatically excommunicated herself from 
the Church. That isn’t so, of course. And because some 
a will gossip and be outright uncharitable without 
nowing the facts, her children and she have had to endure 
a number of painful and embarrassing experiences that 
were entirely uncalled for. She hopes that her article will 
make people more understanding of the fact that Catholics, 
in certain circumstances, can get a civil divorce, and be a 
good Catholic at the same time. 


Florida. At this time of year that word usually has a very pleas- 
ant sound to it. And thoughts of retiring in Florida are no less 
pleasant. And people are retiring to Florida at a tremendous 
rate. Estimates vary, but between 300 and 600 people go to 
Florida each week | segreny to retire. An article next month 
tells just what it is like to retire 4 Florida by giving the views 
and experiences of a few peovle who have actually done so. It 
also asks “Can you afford it?” and gives a comparison of ex- 
penses in Florida with those of other states. 


Those of you who learned something about measles from Dr. O. 
A. Battista’s article on page 35 of this issue will want to read 
about another childhood disease in next month’s issue—mumps. 
Dr. Battista says that this contagious disease may soon be num- 
bered as one which can be preventable through immunization. 


— the eldest child is often envied for his position as first 
s life in the family neomeete special problems. The nature 

Te some “of these problems and what can be done about them is dis- 
cussed in a new book titled “The Eldest Child.” A review of 
this book is included in next month’s issue. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Let the Catholic Family Book Club Send You 


this Magnificent Book 


When you join the Club and agree to accept 2 selections during the next 12 months 


Now You Can Follow Bishop Sheen Through Every Sacred Step of Holy Mass 


THIS ISTHE MASS 


Bi 
Sheen's private chapel as he cele- 
By HENRI DANIEL-ROPS brates Holy Mass! In the pages of 


this book, you can do just that. In 
ae order to give Catholics the a. 
tunity to gain a closer view of a 

al priest 


during Mass, Bishop Sheen 
permitted world-famous pho- 
tographer Karsh to photograph 
him. The result — you are 
there beside Bishop Sheen 
during the Holy Sacrifice. 

You get an intimate view 
of the Mass from the open- 
ing prayers to the last Gos- 
pel. Meditative passages of 
sublime beauty relate each 
part of the Mass to your 
own prayers. 

Truly a rich spiritual ex- 
perience for every Catholic! 


TAKE ONE AS YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


2. The Quiet Light, 5. The Land of Cain 
Louis de Wohi— — Peter Lappin — 
Novel about St. Strife-torn Ireland 
Thomas Aquinas. during I.R.A. revolt. 
3. Treasury of 6. Practical Catho- 
Catholic Reading — lie Dicti ‘y—Jes- 
108 selections — sie C. Pegis — Ex- 
from St. Augustine plains every impor- 
to Bishop Sheen. tant Catholic werd 
4. Faith Isa Song, phrase. 

Jessica Dragonette— 7. Pius Xi: The 
Convent-bred girl Pope and The Man, 
faces temptations of Zsolt Aradi—An in- 
celebrity's life. timate portrait. 


THIS COUPON SAVES YOU $4.85 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB, ] 
Dept. 9-FB-1, Garden City, N. Y. 

I enclose 10c. Send me ‘‘This Is The 7 
Mass’? and enroll me as a member, Also 
send book I have encircled below as my first | 
selection. Bill me $2.00, plus few cents 
shipping. I am to receive advance notice | 
of all coming selections, and may reject 
any volume. I need only take two books 
during the coming year, at the special | 
membership price of only $2 each ($2.50 
for Omnibus Volumes) plus few cents 
shipping. I cancel membership at 
any time thereafter. 
No-Risk Guarantee: If after receiving 
your introductory volume and your first 
args ee you are not delighted, return 


books within 10 Ss al 
ship will be | 
2 3 


(Books numbered and described above) i 


Name, | 
| 


Offer Good in Continental U.8.A. Only. CF17 
| 


ES — to demon- 

Strate how the 
Catholic Family Book Club 
brings you the finest Catho- 
lic books at remarkable sav- 
ings—accept the magnificent 
book pictured above. It’s a 
— value — yours for only 

¢. 


Outstanding Books — 
at Substantial Savings 


Members have received books 
by Bishop Sheen, Father 
Daniel Lord and Louis de 
Wohl. To provide you with 
this type of reading 
month, we select one or more 
new books of interest to 
Catholics. (Sometimes the 
Selection will be an ‘‘Omni- 
bus Volume”’ containing two 
or more books.) 


You pay only $2 for each 
Selection, $2.50 for each 
Omnibus Volume (plus few 


With 30 photographs of 

Bishop Sheen in his private 

chapel—by world-famous 
* photographer, KARSH 


Introduction 
by Bishop Sheen 


= How to Enjoy the Most 
Interesting Catholic 
Books at Remarkable Savings 


cents shipping)—even 
though some volumes would 
cost you as much as $10 in 
publishers’ editions, You re- 
ceive advance notice of all 
coming Selections. You need 
take only two additional 
books during the coming 
year; you may cancel mem- 
bership any time after that. 


Mail Coupon Now 


Mail coupon with 10¢ for 
“This Is The Mass.”” We 
will also send your first se- 
lection. (Choose by encircling 
appropriate number in cou- 
pon.) If not delighted, re- 
turn both books within 7 


days; your membership will 
be cancelled. Otherwise you 
will be billed only $2.00, 
plus few cents shipping. 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 9-FB-1, Garden City, N.Y. 
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